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Always one of the great creators of motor car fashions and engineering advances, Marmon 


for 1930 cites these great factors as its most important contributions: All Marmons are 
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+ + + This time-honored 


motor car is now avail able to practically all families + + + 
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the ‘‘Eight-79"'; | 
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the “‘Eight-69’’; and the Marmon-Roosevelt. (illustrated—the Marmon Big Eight.) | 
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sen today demands __ simplicity of today’s Dictaphone. 
one thing above all others in its mea- New improvements, new speed and 
sured routine of operation: Economy! convenience aids, such as making 
“You can write off the entire cost any sort of change or correction in 
of your Dictaphone equipment with- your dictation with just a simple flick 
in one year,” says Col. Gerhardt. of your finger, more than ever double 
} “ ue . 
And after that, savings are naturally  YOUF ability to get things d-o-n-e! 

a net profit. Payroll reduction and You'll never know in how many 
increased executive capacity con- ways the Dictaphone can make your 
tinue to save and earn long after day easier and more resultful until 

t iai 24 9 P A 

he original cost has been erased. you've tried it yourself. The coupon 

Add to this economy the ultra- is here for your convenience. 
79": | RRR! eR “naga remem 
sf i Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 205 Graybar Bidg., New York, N. Y. H 
1 I'd like to see how the Dictaphone can apply its economy and convenience 
: to my office. Just show me one. : 
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DICTAPAUNE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration, makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark 
is Applied. 

































Was it only a prank of the west- 
ernsun...the fleeting silhouette 
men thought they saw of cities 
of turquoise, pearland gold? Was 
it only a prank or was it prophecy 
. that flashed to gold the cold 
one helmets of Coronado’s 
soldiers of Spain when they 
searched for the fabulous cities 
of Cibola... 
Today in this same western sun 
a new steel flashes in many a 
league of Coronado’s path. Steel 
railsof Southern Pacific’s SUNSET 
Route. 


Ladies’ lounge and maid— every 
refinement in travel service distin- 
guishes the famous“ Sunset Limited.” 


70 California! 


Across horizons where rose the seven cities of Cibola 


And the cities that edge its glit- 
tering miles out-fable the cities 
the Spaniards sought. New 
Orleans, the SuNSET’s source. 
Mowson. San Antonio. E] Paso. 
Tucson. Phoenix. San Diego. 
Los Angeles. San Francisco. 
These shine today in the bold 
reality of sky-thrust stone and 
steel and reclaimed desert that is 
become acre upon acre of agri- 
cultural wealth. 

As your train speeds into the 
golden evening you can forget, if 
you like, the world that is new 
and the one that is gone. 
you need only a ins to 
good living.“Sunset Limit- 


ed’ isa kingly train... and 
yours to enjoy as you will 
—a diner the hospitable 


































South has sponsored—club and 
observation cars with skilled at- 
tendants waiting for your wish. 


+- - 





Sunset Route is not Southern Pacific’s 
only way to California nor is it the only 
one that lifts horizons. Overland Route, 
Golden State Route and Shasta Route 
have stories of their own to tell... and 
blue-blood trains for you to travel on. 

To go WV est one route and return an- 

other is Southern Pacific’s way of making 
the whole Pacific Coast and half the 
United States a part of one regular 
roundtrip ticket. A ticket that finds and 
interprets the West. For Southern Pac - 
rails follow natural pioneer pathways. 
It is close to the spirit of the West you are 
to see. Its vast network of lines explore 
the whole Pacific Coast. Southern Pacific 
15 the only railroad offering choice of four 
routes. Go one way, return another. 
Stopover anywhere. 


Write to O. P. Bartlett, 310 So. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, or H. H. 
Gray, 531 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, for copy of illustrated book: 


“ How Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 
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THE MONARCH OF SPEED 


It does a lion’s share of the world’s duplication— is 






king of the realm where speed, accuracy and economy 






count supremely—this money-saving Mimeograph of 






far-flung fame. So easy is it to operate that anyone who 






has never seen the machine before can learn to handle it 





competently within a matter of minutes. The only step 
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preparatory to its operation is the typewriting, or drawing 


il 






on its famous Mimeograph stencil sheets—the Mimeotype 
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and the new Cellotype. Whatever letters, bulletins, forms, 
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questionnaires, maps, charts, diagrams, etc., are wanted 
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may be had by hundreds and thousands. And the remarkably 


low running cost is even less today than ever before. Clean-cut 
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reproductions always, in any quantity desired. Privacy for your 


confidential matters. In business and educational institutions the 
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world over the Mimeograph is an indispensable communicator of 






ideas. For full particulars of its application to your problems write 






A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or branch offices in principal cities. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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The velvet feel of a 


double 








action 


shave 


YOU'LL have an extra feeling 
of comfort when you shave the 
Squibb way — the double- 
action way. 

Comfort while you shave. 
The first action of Squibb’s 
guards your face from the 
razor’s tug and rasp. 

Comfort after you shave. 
Squibb’s replaces the delicate 
oils essential to the skin. While 
soaps—and most shaving 
creams are really soaps—steal 
these oils. 

A Squibb shave always gives 
a velvet comfort that lasts. 

Get your first double-action 
shave tomorrow. Get a tube of 
Squibb’s Shaving Cream at 
your druggist’s tonight. 


SQUIBB’S 


Shaving Cream 


LETTERS 





In reference to the article in your Feb. 10 
issue under Prohibition “In God We Trust.” 
At 6:30 last night I went to the “Cordials”? and 
‘Beverages’ shop at 201 East 44th Street and 
asked the clerk if he had anything alcoholic. 
He said he had and suggested brandy or rye. I 
explained that I had seen his ‘‘advertisement”’ in 
True, which had prompted me to drop in, He 
read your account with much interest and ex- 


| pressed the opinion that it might cause them 
| some trouble. A man who had been sitting nearby 


suddenly took an interest, asked the name of 
the magazine, where it could be purchased, and 
went out to buy a copy. The clerk said this 
publicity was very unfortunate at the present 
time as one of their stores had just been smashed 
up and $5,000 worth of liquor destroyed. 

I bought a quart of gin for $1.00 (using my 
commutation ticket as an identification), and 
left. The gin was palatable but weak. It was 
intoxicating. 

I hope this shop will be permitted to continue 
operation, as I have’ to pay $2.00 for gin in the 
delicatessens in Bronxville and Tuckahoe, and 
$2.50 in the Wall St. district. 

GEORGE B. THOMAS 

Bronxville, N. Y. 


Indeed a newsworthy shop is 201 East 
44th Street, whose fate Trme will report. 
—Ep. 








Mammyman 
Sirs: 

Timer, Feb. 3, p. 18, col. 3, states: “When Al 
Jolson . .. now vacationing in Europe, was 
asked last week... .” On Jan. 25, Al Jolson 
appeared personally in a concert at Dallas, Tex. 
Could Time be wrong? 

A. RAGLAND, JR. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Yes. But there is reason to believe that 
Mammyman Jolson did refuse to sing in 
Vienna for less than his allegedly cus- 
tomary $5,000.—Eb. 


Sere 
Jan. 28, was officially proclaimed “Jolson Day” 
in Houston by Mayor Montieth, and Jolson ap- 
peared here on the night of th. 28th, giving his 
eason for being here as ‘Sears-Roebuck and 
several other stocks. 
C. W. THORNHILL 
Houston, Tex. 


Sirs 

While you were busy writing ‘Al Jolson now 
vacationing in Europe’ Mr. Jolson was singing 
here in Tulsa—with a $6,500 guarantee. He 
then sang in Dallas. 

I find I get.a real kick out of finding you 
wrong. 

PAULINE FANNING 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Sirs 

Your issue of Feb. 3 states that Al. Jolson is 
vacationing in Europe. I was one of seven per- 
sons who walked with Mr. Jolson from the 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, to the Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, to observe and hear him broadcast from 
Radio Station WFAA on the night of Friday, 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Meor., Time, INc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cnicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 


bill ($5.00). 
NAME 


Jan. 24. I was one of 3,000 persons who heard 
him sing in the State Fair Auditorium, Dallas, 
on the night of Saturday, Jan. 25. I was one of 
100,000 persons who read of his appearances in 
San Antonio and Houston, Tex., and New Or- 
leans, La., during the week just past. I don't 
believe he could have been in Europe when your 
magazine went to press. I don’t think he could 
have reached Europe by the time you receive 
this. From a conversation with him, I did not 
gather that he was even going to Europe, 
CLAIRE BuRGER ROSENFIELD 
Dallas, Texas. 


Sirs: 

. . . Your reporter must be referring to two 
other people as ‘““Mammy Singer” Jolson pre- 
sented a commendable performance here on Jan. 
30, 1930. Estimated attendance: 4,000. Aver- 
age price of tickets: $2.00. Estimated receipts: 
$8,000. Obviously Vienna would have used poor 
judgment by refusing to meet “Mammy Singer” 
Jolson’s price of $5,000. 

SAM Hemp 

New Orleans, La. 


Sirs: 

_. » As a Jolson Fan IT had the pleasure of 
seeing him in this city Feb. 27 last. He also 
occupied the Presidential Suite in the Gunter 


Hotel of this city. 
J. B. Aparr 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Sirs: 

Would like to know if Mr. Jolson was being 
falsely impersonated in San Antonio, or if he has 
some uncanny way of jumping from continent to 
continent? 

ROBERT I SARBER 


New Braunfels, Tex. 








Crassass 
Sirs 
A SOPHOMORON ? 
Whatever else is hazy I’m 
Convinced the guy that flyspecks Tint 
With “smartchart,” “slugnut,”’ “cineman,” 
And such emetic words is an 
Irrational, to give him credit, or 
Else a very woodenheaditor. 
This crassass botches English so, 
Yet spells “adviser” with an ‘“o”! 
CHARLTON ANDREWS 
New York, N. Y. 








Ob’d’t S’v’t 
Sirs: 

I am pained to observe that in your current 
issue (Time, Feb. 10) you refer to the “Welsh 
Guards.” : 

Permit me, on behalf of the accuracy lor 
which Trme is notorious, to hand you this quo- 
tation from Robert Graves’ Good Bye to All 
That. 

“A defiant regimental peculiarity is the spell- 
ing of the word ‘Welch’ with a ‘c.’ I have seen 
a young officer sent off battalion parade because 
his buttons read Welsh instead of Welch. 

“ Welch’ referred us somehow to the antique 
North Wales of Henry Tudor and Owen Glen- 


dower and Lord Herbert Cherbury, the founder 





ADDRESS 
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Hi OAKLAND EIGHT 


PROOUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


wn 














lLastrated above: The 4-Door Sedan + Body by Fisher 


Greatest Power for 
its Wei g h t R esu ] ts Look to its ratio of horsepower to weight, if you 


would know what brand of speed, power and 
pick-up to expect of an automobile. In the New 


11) Supertor Per formance Oakland Eight, which develops 85 horse- 


power, there is one horsepower for every 37 
pounds of car weight. This makes Oakland the highest powered car produced for its size and weight, 
with the exception only of racing cars. Consequently there are few automobiles at any price which are 
so fast. There are few, if any, which can take a steep grade so quickly, or accelerate so rapidly in 
traffic. Because of this prowess the New Oakland Eight is known as the car with superior perform- 
ance... . It also possesses many other qualities which go to make a truly fine motor car. It is 
smooth, with the inherent smoothness of eight overlapping power impulses further intensified 
by several exclusive features. Among these are a complete down-draft carburetion and fuel system, 
a short, rigid crankshaft, new-type cylinder heads for uniform combustion space, and laminated steel 
spring and rubber engine supports. .. . In basic design, the New Oakland Eight is unusually sound. 
Its power plant was developed by engineers whose experience goes back 16 years, to 1914, when 
they participated in designing General Motors’ first eight.... Fresh, new beauty, too, is a characteristic 


of this eight with bodies by Fisher. It is lower, its lines are longer, its appearance ¢ i 045 


has an emphatic yet restrained smartness. Interiors are of ample proportion, 
beautifully upholstered and appointed. ... We believe you will readily recognize AND UP 
that the New Oakland Eight is very moderately priced for a car of such excep-  }°0."s."BSkcia?? Mich) pies 


" : eset? , delivery charges. Oakland 
tional style, quality and performance. Arrange to drive it soon and you willagree. ““ Motor Car ‘Company. 


Write for an interesting booklet which illustrates and describes the design of the New Oakland Eight 


supertor 
peformance 






























































HREE distinguished 
flyers . .. newest, most mod- 
ern of the West’s great trains 
...to commemorate a rail- 
road’s eighty years in the 
service of the West. 


You will enjoy the quiet 
elegance of their new type 
matched Pullmans. And their 
smart, modern appoint- 
ments: Cushion-spring mat- 
tresses, real reading lamps in 
each berth, adjustable seats, 
rubber cushioned windows, 
spacious dressing rooms. 


Each train carriesa delight- 
ful full-length lounge car 
with radio, buffet, library, 
solarium, restful chairs and 
inviting divans. 


Distinctively new is the 
mid-train salon car on the 
Blackhawk and Ak-Sar-Ben. 
Opening on its charming club 
lounge are bedrooms, com- 
partments and drawing room 
which may be had individ- 
ually or en suite, in any com- 
bination. 


The Burlington invites you 
toenjoy the smart equipment 
and friendly hospitality of 
these new trains. There are 
no finer trains in the world. 





TIME 


Burlington 


Inaugurates a new 


Anniversary Fleet 


of three 
de luxe trains 


the BLACKHAWK 


CHICAGO—ST. PAUL—MINNEAPOLIS 
Northbound Southbound 
6:30 pm Ly. - CHICAGO - Ar. 8:40 am 
7:00 am Ar. - ST. PAUL - Ly. 8:45 pm 
7:35 am Ar. MINNEAPOLIS Ly. 8:10 pm 


the AK-SAR-BEN 


CHICAGO—OMAHA—LINCOLN 
Westbound Eastbound 
6:15 pm Lv. - CHICAGO - Ar. 8:45 am 
7:30 am Ar. - OMAHA =: Ly. 8:30 pm 
9:05 am Ar. - LINCOLN - Ly. 7:00 pm 


the ARISTOCRAT 


CHICAGO— OMAHA—DENVER 


Westbound Eastbound 
10:30am Ly. - CHICAGO - Ar. 7:45 pm 
11:30pmAr. - OMAHA =. Ly. 6:45 am 

1:10pm Ar. - DENVER - Ly. 3:45 pm 













(Above) New type Pullmans achieve un- 
usual comfort, privacy, beauty 


| 7930 A (Left) Half the mid-train salon car is a 


unge as smart asa town club 


THE CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 
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of the regiment; it dissociated us from the mod- 
ern North Wales of chapels, liberalism, the dairy 
and drapery business, Lloyd George, and the 
tourist trade.” 
I am, sir, etcetera, your ob’d’t s’v’t. 
Howarp VINCENT O’Brien 


St’d c’rr’ct’d.—Eb. 





a 


Solid Ground 
Sirs: 

Two recent statements in your columns lead 
me to write you. One is in your article on the 
resignation of Judge Taft ‘Outstanding de- 
cisions: none.” In Taylor v. Railroad, in the 
88th Federal, Judge Taft’s opinion established 
the right of the taxpayers to resort to the courts 
for protection against tax discrimination; his 
decision in U. S. v. Addystone Pipe Co. is one 
of the most frequently cited opinions dealing with 
the rights of corporations under anti-trust laws: 
his decision in the Burlington railroad case es- 
tablished the right of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regulate rates, both interstate 
and intrastate; his half dozen opinions on vari- 
ous phases of the prohibition law enforcement 
question are all basic and all outstanding. Wuch- 
ter v. Pazzutti on the limitations on certain rights 
of this state and of state courts is a recent 
example. 

Judge Taft is one of our great lawyers. During 
the past years I have, in the discharge of pro- 
fessional duties, had occasion to study through 
some of his decisions back even to the old Eng- 
lish cases he cited. 


One who tests his opinions in that way is 





impressed with the sureness of Judge Taft's , 


knowledge. Any lawyer will tell you that when 
he can quote in support of his contention an 
opinion of Judge Taft, he feels on pretty solid 
ground. 

His statements of the law have the same last- 
ing qualities that distinguish those of John Mar- 
shall. Doubtless other members of the bar will 
cite you other outstanding decisions. I have 
given you a few that will come readily to the 
recollection of any lawyer. 

The other statement was in regard to the al- 
leged distrust in which the late Wayne B 
Wheeler held former Attorney General Daugherty 
when the latter was the head of the Department 
of Justice. I do not know Mr. Daugherty; never 
met him, but I did know Wayne Wheeler rather 
well. Mr. Daugherty and Mr. Wheeler knew 
each other very well in Ohio politics many years 
before each came to Washington. Mr. Wheeler 
once told me, in some detail, of the unwavering 
support that he and those who thought as he 
did had always had from Mr. Daugherty in 
Ohio. He regarded Mr. Daugherty as the staunch 
friend of the Drys and trusted him completely. 
Mr. Wheeler told me this sometime after Mr. 
Daugherty became Attorney General. That Mr. 
Wheeler’s confidence in Mr. Daugherty, as a 
friend of the Drys, was justified is demonstrated 
by the fact that Mr. Daugherty placed at the 
head of Prohibition enforcement in his office Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, whose ability and 
attachment to the Dry cause are both unques- 
tioned. 

WILLIAM S. BENNET 

Evanston, Ill. 








Skunk’s Kick 
Sirs: 

It seems from your insertion of Senator 
Blease’s remarks in a recent issue (Time, Jan. 
20) that they have brought down condemnation 
upon your head. Blease’s words were only a 
drop of rain compared to the entire book 
(DiversEy—Mackinlay Kantor—Coward Mc- 
Cann). The book is a thunderstorm. 

Every page throbs with a brutal vitality and 
the rattle of a machinegun in action. It has the 
kick of a skunk to any pious reformer and will 
knock any prohibitionist for a loop plumb into 
a London pub. 

Kantor makes the English language walk and 
talk with a breathless intensity—an episode of 
dramatic and thrilling power. It is worth 25 
other books. Kantor has put on paper what every 
he-man thinks and does, and naturally it is not 
fit for the hen-pecked, weak-kneed, jellied flock 
of men strutting across the U. S. map today. 

Imagine, SR. Co., the mail order house, is 
peddling the book today to the yokels in the 
rural regions for 63¢. 

WARREN WHEELER 

Midway, Ky. 


South Carolina’s Blease referred to 
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A totally New Type 


You must discover it 


yourself 


Fascinatin g- Beautiful - Economical 


“Altogether different.’’— “Like a totally 
new mode of transportation.’’ — "Never 
experienced such thrilling action with so 
much assurance.” —‘'A new standard of 
value and fascinating beauty.’ 


You will want to discover for yourself 
thisnewcarthat everyone is talkingabout. 
The differences, exciting such wide com- 
ment, result from a new design principle. 
Motor vibration, so slight, is hardly per- 
ceptible. It gives smoothness like coast- 
ing. Greater horse-power in proportion 
to weight increases alertness. It is the 


same principle as in current airplane 
development. Motor power thus has 
real chance to be effective, saving in fuel 
and more economical in every way. 


Every chassis detail is newly designed. 
It is wholly Hudson and 
wholly individual. Lower 
center of gravity contrib- 
utes to roadability. So 
do two-way shock ab- 
sorbers and new rein- 
forced axle construction. 























FEATURES 


Great power in proportion to weight 
Low set motor—straight line drive 
Ten body types on two chassis lengths 
Four 2-way shock absorbers + Engine 
starter on dash + Electrolock—elec- 
tric oil and fuel gauge + Radiator 
shutters + Spare-tire carried in fender 
well + + Tire lock 
Luggage carrier + 
Your own choice of 
many colors at no 


There is new smartness —modernistic, 
distinctive. Radiator, fenders, body con- 
tours and paneling reflect it. Accessories 
are built in and made part of the car; 
their use was designed when the car and 
body were laid out. 


But the biggest accom- 
plishment is that these 
qualities are available in 
Hudson’s well-known 
price range. Finance 
terms the lowest 
available. 







extra cost. 














































































“*Hidden Gold 
in the Bond Field’’ 
is a free book that 
tells the interesting 
storyof Caslon Bond. 
Write Dept. 201, on 
your letterhead. 
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NEW SHIP on the 
HORIZON of BUSINESS 


Buyers OF LETTERHEADS and business forms have 
in the past found the field of moderately priced bond 
papers an enigma, a haze of unknown, obscure brands. 
Now out of the fog comes Caslon Bond, with a name 
known to all lovers of good printing watermarked on 
every sheet, and a robust quality new at its price. 
Watermarked Caslon Bond thus offers opportunity 
to play safe, and at the same time be sure of receiv- 
ing the utmost in value. 


What Caslon Bond does 


For letterheads and business forms, Caslon Bond 
adds distinguished appearance, takes erasures neatly, 
makes excellent carbon copies, and has sturdy 
strength for handling in office and shop. 


Business men who know value like the royal qual- 
ity of Caslon Bond at popular price and use it for 
letterheads and office forms. Your printer can supply 
it in white and twelve beautiful colors. This new 
standard-bearer of bond papers is made from the 
spruce log to the finished paper by 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY, Munising, Michigan 


6 ASLO 
©BonD” 


The popular-priced paper for business 
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Diversey in the Senate chamber as “the 
dirtiest thing I have ever read,” quoted 
some of its more violent dialog. A novel 
of a Chicago newsgatherer, gangsters, 
women, it is priced by its publishers at 
$2, was being sold last week in Sears- 
Roebuck retail stores for 75¢.—Ep. 


——— 





Box Business 
Sirs: 

Under the caption “Box Troubles” in the 
“Business and Finance” section of Time, issued 
Feb. 3, you printed an article in which a succes- 
sion of circumstances, beginning with a gather- 
ing of members of the Paper Industry at the 
country home of Mr. George W. Gair, President 
of the Robert Gair Co., during July of last year 
and ending with the totally irrelevant acquire- 
ment of the Sefton Manufacturing Corp. by the 
Container Corp. of America, implied that these 
events indicated an eventual merger of the Rob- 
ert Gair Co. with the Container Corp. of Amer- 
ica. This forecast is the product of a willing 
imagination, which undeterred by facts, envisions 
a “U. S. Steel of paper-board companies” rising 
upon the foundation of this combine. 

It is not the intention of the Robert Gair Co. 
to merge with the Container Corp. of Amer‘ca 
or to participate in the formation of a holding 
company with this or any other corporation. 
The bland hints as to the fatalistic attractions of 
this “splendid couple” are significant of abso- 
lutely nothing more than that the old “match- 
makers” of Wall Street are again tickling public 
susceptibilities with romance. 

Mr. George W. Gair and his guests, among 
whom was Secretary of Labor James John Davis, 
did not foregather at Greens Farms secretly, as 
implied, but by general invitation, to once more 
consider an agreement subscribed to by a ma- 
jority of paper mill owners at Washington, 
providing for a five-day operating program to 
lessen over-production. ... 

This was more than an expedient; it was neces- 
sary economically and it was humane socially. 
As in petroleum, more was being produced than 
was wanted or consumed. ... That was all— 
mergers are believed by Mr. George W. Gair to 
be secondary to a correction of fundamentals and 
are not in themselves corrective when basic ques- 
tions of production are allowed to continue. .. . 

L. S. SANDERMAN 
Robert Gair Company 

New York City. 

Time’s reason for calling the meeting at 
George W. Gair’s home “secret”: a nearby 
local paper had been warned not to men- 
tion it: the Robert Gair Co. itself 
refused to give information about an 
apparently similar meeting last fall; 
boxboard men in general would give infor- 
mation only upon receiving Time’s prom- 
ise that their identities would not be 
disclosed. Time mentioned a_ possible 
merger between the Robert Gair Co. and 
the Container Corp. of America because 
several important boxboard men believe 
it will eventually happen, some _ insist 
negotiations have been begun. The present 
denial is accepted in good faith —Eb. 
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ring the World’s Knowledge 


TIME 


into your Home! 


Give yourself and 
your children 


this completely NEW 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


PEN the windows of your mind—today. 
Bring into your home at one stroke the 
knowledge, the wisdom, the practical experience 


of 3,500 world-famous leaders of 
thought and action. Give your 
family —your children especially 
—the greatest knowledge book of 
all times—the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 


A $2,000,000 
“home university” 


RESH from the presses, made new 

from cover to cover at a cost of more 
than $2,000,000, here is a Britannica 
that marks a new epoch in home 
education. 

Never before has knowledge been 
made so instantly accessible—so easy 
to grasp. 

Authorities from 50 different coun- 
tries write its thousands of articles— 
bring to your home the learning of the 
great universities, the discoveries of 
science, the practical wisdom of suc- 
cessful men and women in all walks 
of life. 


All the world’s wonders 


15,000 superb new illustrations, 
many in color, give vividness and 
charm to the fascinating pages of the 
new Britannica—give you the whole 
world in pictures. 

A magic book —that’s what you'll 
say about this new Britannica. Now, 


Te cee eee nee rent mmr nent ances 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 








FOR OLD AND YOUNG ALIKE 


in these 24 marvelous volumes, more 
swiftly, more easily than ever before, 
you can explore any science, any in- 
dustry, any phase @f knowledge that 
you please—all without leaving your 
own home. 


Ask any question, and the new 
Britannica tells you the answer. Yet 
the new Britannica is more than a 
mere answer-book. It is a book of 
richer opportunity—a vital force for 
self-advancement. With the Britannica 
always at hand you can make even 
your minutes help you to success. 


New opportunity for 
all the family 


VERY member of your family can 
find practical everyday help in this 
marvelous book. For men eager to get 
ahead it is a real aid to greater earning 
power. For women it is a guide in all 
the activities of the home and 
every outside interest. For 
children it provides an end- i 
less fund of fascinating things t 
to make and do. - 
Give yourself and your 1 
family the chance to profit by i 
this modern knowledge book. it 
i 

! 
be 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. Ti. 3—F2 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


obligation on my part, your 56-page illustrated 
booklet describing the new Britannica together 
with low price offer, etc. 
Name._----- 


Address. -<= 


Children love to browse through these fascinating vol- 
umes. The new Britannica assists with school work, brings 
out unsuspected talents, helps children “find themselves.” 
THE MAHOGANY BOOKCASE TABLE SHOWN ABOVE IS INCLUDED WITH EACH SET 


SPECIAL OFFER 
New low price—$5 down 


ASS production on a scale never 
before possible gives you these 
books at a third of what they would 
otherwise cost, for less than any wholly 
new Britannica in 60 years. 


And while this offer lasts an initial 
payment of only $5 will bring the en- 
tire set together with the handsome 
bookcase table to your home. You can 
pay the balance on one of the easiest 
time payment plans ever devised. 


Send for FREE booklet 


Act now! Get this NEW Britannica at the 
present low price. Send 
for our free illustrated Ep 
booklet. It contains /Af@ 
specimen pages, maps Lag 
and color plates, and 
gives full informa- 
tion. Fill out the 
coupon and mail 
today. 
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L started with SHIPS 


AND 


Paul Revere 


---THIS ELECTRO-AUTOMOTIVE-COPPER AGE OF TODAY 
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Tue Battie Between THe U. S. S. Constitution anp H. M. S. Guerriere q 
The copper bolts and the spikes that fastened the Constitution's timbers and the copper that sheathed her hull were made 
by Paul Revere 

a 

| 
C 
Peat Revere, whose midnight ride was heard the secret of drawing malleable copper under the hammer. a 

= ' 
. _ | . 2 . P ° 5 
round the world, began another march which still echoes | It was he who established the first copper rolling-mill in : 1 
throughout industrial America. It was he who discovered America. It was these developments which were the i C 
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forerunners of the American copper industry, of the 
electro-automotive-copper age of today, and of Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated which operates 25% of 


the country’s copper and brass rolling-mill facilities. 


HOW IT STARTED 


It all started with ships. 
The cry of 1800 was for 
ships. And the cry of the 
ship-builders was for cop- 
per to sheath hulls... be- 
cause copper does not rust. 


This was the need that 


Old North Church, Boston inspired Paul Revere. 


COPPER SHEETS BECOME ROOFING 


Revere sheet copper soon became popular for roofing. 
It was used on the dome of the State House and Old 
North Church in Boston. Shortly after, the National 
Capitol was roofed with copper rolled by Baltimore Copper 
Mills, now a Division of 
Revere. 

Thus was begun Ameri- 
ca’s production of archi- 
tectural copper, brass and 


bronze. 


THEN ELECTRICITY 


Reverecopper rods found 





another and most signifi- 


Cant use...as lightning Benjamin Franklin's 


, : ; historic kite experiment 
arresters. Thanks for this , Pe 
is due Benjamin Franklin, whose experiments proved 


copper the ideal conductor of electricity. 
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This early union of electricity and copper resulted in 
an amazing development for both when Edison’s inven- 
tions brought the electrical industry into being. And it 
was in this industry’s stimulating early years that the 
Rome Division of Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 


got under way. 


READY FOR 
THE AUTOMOBILE 


Next camethe automobile. 
That century of experience, 
Paul Revere, had 


proved the merits of copper 


since 





and brass for the radiator, 


The Original Ford 


the electrical connections, 

the supply lines, the hundred and one special parts where 
resistance to rust is essential. And, to make them, there 
were established in Detroit the Michigan and Higgins 
plants now Divisions of Revere. 

Since then, almost every new invention has brought a 
new use for copper and brass. Telephony ... electric rail- 
way ...airplane...electrical household appliances...radio. 

Gearing up to these spreading demands came another 


of the Revere units, Dallas Brass & Copper Company 


in Chicago, heart of the industrial West. 


THUS... in 130 years, those 
shipyard beginnings of Paul Revere have led to the elec- 
tro-automotive-copper age of today. And in all these new 
needs, these new futures, the name Revere is still in the 
very front ranks of the march of industry. Under it today 
are seven great plants, including the two largest copper 
mills of the country; modern up-to-the-minute methods; 
diverse facilities and experiences covering the whole 


range of copper, brass and bronze manufacture. 








Revere Copper and Brass 


INCORPORATED 


Divisions: Baltimore Copper Mills, Baltimore, Md. . . Dallas Brass & Copper Co., Chicago, Ill. . . 


Higgins Brass & Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. . 


. Michigan Copper & Brass Co., Detroit, Mich. . . 


Rome Brass & Copper Co., Rome, N. Y. . . Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., Taunton, Mass. 





GENERAL OFFICES: ROME, N. Y. 













Apartment-house convenience 


—just what does it mean? 


Me is primarily a winter-appeal. 


To apartment-dwellers who have previously lived 


only in houses with hand-fired heating plants the 


presence of a janitor, no matter how surly or unde- 


pendable he may be, seems an important asset. 


One winter month in a Bryant Gas-Heated home 
would convince them that a papier mache pup is 
capable of all the furnace tending needed by a modern 
heating plant and—besides—that the pup never takes 
an hour or an evening 


off, never answers back 


and never gets a call- 


down from the land- 
lord for furnishing heat 


too generously. 


In this modern age 
when gas-heating lets 
you forget the furnace 
room, when automatic 


refrigeration takes care 


of the ice-box, when ex- 


tension phones, clothes- 


+ 


A Model 45 Bryant Boiler “built in” to a 
modern livable basement 


chutes and ample plumb- 
ing save steps and minutes, the justification for cramped 


apartment house living becomes less each year. 


Bryant Gas Heating has well been called ‘the 


greatest single convenience ever offered the American 
home.” It brings to the individual residence the major 


convenience of apartment life—freedom from fur- 


nace tending. 








BRYANT 
HEATING 


~lets 
your Pup 
he your 
/uinace 
Man 
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With Bryant Automatic Gas Heat- 
ing you can throw away your coal 
shovel—junk your ash can—make 
a single match your winter’s kin- 
dling — tend furnace by the calen- 
dar, not by the clock—add a useful 


ce narrating 





room to your house—laugh at the 
ups and downs of the temperature 
outside—enjoy winter—and.... 
“let your pup be your furnace man.” 


Bryant Automatic Gas Heating 
is truly automatic, as noiseless as 
your kitchen stove, and stays noise- 
less. It allows you to take your 
winter heating just as much for 
granted as the water you draw 


from your bathroom faucets. 


THE BRYANT HEATER 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


17802 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


February 24, 1930 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS_ 








THE PRESIDENCY 


Holiday’s End 

Try as he may, no good U. S. President 
can get far away from his White House 
duties. After six days of mediocre fishing 
in the Gulf Stream off Long Key, Fla., 
President Hoover cut short his winter va- 
cation and journeyed back to Washington. 
No Sunday fisherman, he did not want to 
waste an idle day aboard the houseboat 
Saunterer. Likewise he was impatient to 
get his hands back upon the London Naval 
Conference, where developments were not 
altogether to his liking. French demands 
had boosted auxiliary tonnage figures to 
such levels that the President could have 
read such press headlines as: 

HOPE FOR NAVY CUTS WANES 

POWERS FACE NAVY BUILDING 
RISE 

President Hoover did not have to be 
told by Capt. Allen Buchanan, his naval 
aide and conference adviser in Florida, 
that limitation so high that the U. S. 
might have to spend half a billion dollars 
on new ships to attain its quota strength 
was not the reduction of naval armaments 
the President had first publicly set his 
heart on. 

It was barely daylight when the Presi- 
dent’s train reached Washington. But he 
stepped off immediately and hastened to 
the White House, primed to steer the Lon- 
don parley, if possible, into new and more 
hopeful channels. 

The President’s fishing had not been 
extraordinarily successful. His total catch: 
one sailfish (45 Ibs.), one mackerel, four 
bonitos, three barracuda. Mrs. Hoover 
had caught a 38-lb. sailfish, some red 
snappers. 

Honors for the expedition went to the 
Hoover guests. No. 1 angler was Agnes 
Harvey Stone, plain-dressing, unrouged 
intellectual wife of Associate Justice Har- 
lan Fiske Stone of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Her 66-lb. sailfish, landed after a 
two-hour battle from dusk to moonrise 
eight miles out in the Atlantic, set the 
season’s record, won her one of the Long 
Key fishing club’s little gold buttons for 
a championship.* Washington society, 
whom the Stones entertain often and well, 
waited for her own account of the feat. 
If anyone should impolitely doubt her 
story, she can substantiate it by the best 
evidence—a cinema of her catch taken by 
Mrs. Hoover herself in the same small 
boat at sea. 

Close behind Mrs. Stone came Dr. Ver- 
non Kellogg with a 65-lb. sailfish. After 
much razzing by his companions, because 
he complained sharks decapitated his big 





*The club’s prize mounted sailfish caught by 
Author Zane Grey in 1918, weighed 125 Ibs. 


catches before he could land them, Justice 
Stone finally caught a 42-pounder. 
Boastful Miami, fidgety at being out of 
the publicity picture of a President on 
vacation in Florida, hired the Goodyear 











© Harris & Ewing 
No. 1 ANGLER 
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dirigible Defender and sent its Mayor 
C. H. Reeder and other potent citizens 
flying down the coast to the Hoover off- 
shore fishing grounds. The Defender 
dipped low over the Saunterer, dropped a 
pouch on its deck containing a hail-and- 
farewell message from Mayor Reeder to 
the President. Only thus did Miami get 
into the Hoover holiday news. 
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THE CABINET 


Women on Warships 

To President Hoover last week the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom sent a telegram criticizing 
the warship construction program of the 
U. S. delegation at the London Naval Con- 
ference, asking him to change their tactics. 
The President did not reply. 

In Washington Acting Secretary of 
State Joseph Potter Cotton heard similar 
criticisms. His reply, like that of André 
Tardieu when harassed in the French 
Chamber of Deputies (Time, Dec. 30), 
was: “This business of shooting at the 
piano player is an indoor sport I deplore.’* 


aus 





Barlow Suspicious 

When U. S. Ambassador Harry Frank 
Guggenheim arrived in Cuba, one of the 
crankiest, most vexatious problems he 
found waiting settlement was a $9,000,000 
real estate claim of U. S. citizen Joseph 
E. Barlow, long-time Havana resident and 
land promoter (Time, April 29 et seq.). 
For ten years Mr. Barlow, at times iras- 
cible, had been pressing the U. S. Govern- 
ment for justice from Cubans he claimed 
had stolen his property. Last week Am- 
bassador Guggenheim thought he had 
found a method of settlement. Citizen 
Barlow balked at the arrangement. 

Citizen Barlow claims that in 1919 he 
bought swamp acres in what is now the 
business centre of Havana, developed 
them with streets, sewers, watermains; 
that one Pedro Gomez Mena, in conniv- 
ance with then President Zayas of Cuba, 
seized the land, formed Gomez Mena 
Land Co.; that Cuban courts had upheld 
the Barlow titles; that officers of the land 
company as Cuban Congressmen were 
immune to arrest and prosecution; that 
therefore the court orders against them 
could not be executed. 

Ambassador .Guggenheim had induced 
Gomez Mena Land Co. to arbitrate with 
Citizen Barlow. Citizen Barlow was to 
choose one Cuban arbitrator. The land 
company was to choose another from a 
group of three to be selected by John 
William Davis, onetime U. S. Ambassador 
to Great Britain. A third was to be se- 
lected by the other two or by the World 
Court if they failed to agree. 

Cranky, suspicious, Citizen Barlow ob- 
jected. He insisted that each of the pro- 
posed Cuban arbiters “is a close friend of 
President Machado and his cronies;” that 
Mr. Davis was a schoolmate of Rafael 


*Over the jangling piano of many an old cow- 
town honkytonk used to hang this notice: “Don’t 
shoot the piano player. He’s doing the best he 
can.” 
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Sanchez Aballi, son-in-law of President 
Machado, leaser of an amusement park in 
“Barlow” properties; that U. S. justice 
was not to be expected from any third 
arbiter of Spanish extraction selected by 
the World Court. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the Senate of 
the U. S.: 
@ Confirmed the appointment of Miss 
Annabell Matthews to the Board of Tax 
Appeals. 
@ Confirmed (52 to 26) the appointment 
of Charles Evans Hughes as Chief Justice 
of the U. S. (see below). 
@ Adopted a resolution providing for Fed- 
eral loans to farmers in crop-failure areas 
of Montana. 
@ Continued debate on the Tariff Bill. 
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The House Week 

Work Done. Last week the U. 
of Representatives: 
@ Passed a Bill appropriating $552,515, 
213 for the independent offices of the 
Government. 
@ Adopted a resolution empowering the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
to investigate chain and group banking. 
@ Adopted a resolution unseating Augus- 
tus McCloskey, Democrat, seating Harry 
M. Wurzbach, Republican, as representa- 
tive from the 14th Texas district, follow- 
ing an election contest. 
@ Adopted a resolution providing an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $179,175 for the 
Treasury to redeem old-size currency. 


JUDICIARY 
Dred Scott Cited 


Headlong into what some of its members 
proclaimed as the most momentous issue 
before U. S. citizens, the Senate last week 
plowed with historic fervor. The issue 
arises from the stern necessity which re- 
quires the Supreme Court to spend a large 
part of its time as a board of economists 
controlling the profits of public corpora- 
tions under the 14th Amendment. 

What prompted this onslaught upon the 
Supreme Court was the nomination of 
Charles Evans Hughes as Chief Justice, 
before the Senate for confirmation. Be- 
cause his appointment was discussed under 
the Senate’s new open-session rules, all 
the world could follow the bitter ebb and 
flow of debate which a year ago would 
have been secret. Likewise thrown aside 
was the taboo that the Supreme Court is 
sacrosanct and thus above criticism. 

Though Mr. Hughes was the bull’s eye 
at which his critics fired, the target was 
much larger than his personality. He 
merely served as a symbol of what many 
a Senator violently disliked in the Supreme 
Court itself. Even after the Senate had 
confirmed his nomination, senatorial hos- 
tility toward the court continued to run on 
in a series of resentful threats about curb 
ing its enormous authority. 


S. House 


Behind the contest on the Hughes 
nomination was a major question of eco- 
nomics, in the centre of which stands the 
Supreme Court. The 14th Amendment 
says: “Nor shall any State deprive any 














Curer Justice TANEY 
He too was called tool. 


person [or corporation] of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law.” 
When a State agency attempts to reduce 
or regulate the rates charged by a public 
service corporation (power, gas, transpor- 
tation, communications) and thereby affect 
its profits, that corporation may carry its 
objections to the Supreme Court. There it 
claims that the State agency has violated 
the 14th Amendment by depriving it of 
its “property” (i. e., a fair income on its 
investment) ‘‘without due process of law.” 
The Supreme Court is asked to set aside 
the State agency’s order as confiscatory. 
Immediately the Court is confronted with 
not a legal but an economic question: 
What is the “property” the corporation 
complains the State has deprived it of? 
To find an answer the Supreme Court must 
plunge into a maze of controversial eco- 
nomic facts and theories, on which the 
Constitution throws no light. Its judges 
become economists; hard-and-fast law is 
left behind. 

A hypothetical case: a corporation has 
invested $100,000,000 in cash over 25 
years in creating its public service prop- 
erty. Its rates return a profit of $10,000,- 
000 per year or 10% on its actual invest- 
ment. But the corporation figures that, 
after allowing for depreciation, its property 
is now worth $200,000,000—an estimate 
based on the cost of replacement at higher 
price levels, the value of franchises, 
patents, goodwill and other intangibles. On 
that basis it earns only 5%. It ups its 
rates to consumers to boost its earnings 
and its percentage of profit. The State 
interferes. The corporation appeals to the 
U. S. Supreme Court which must decide 
the concern’s property value against which 
income may be figured. The court agrees 
that the company is worth say $195,000.- 


ooo, that 5% is not a fair return on that 
valuation, and therefore voids the State’s 
restraint as a Constitutional violation. The 
Court then says the corporation may earn 
8% on its new and higher value. Rates to 
consumers are increased to return the 
corporation a profit to the limit of the 
Supreme Court’s order. 

What aroused Senators last week was 
the recurrent tendency of the Court to 
favor higher corporate valuations, bigger 
profits, and increased rates. Speaker after 
speaker grouped the eight associate justices 
into Conservatives who supported this 
tendency—Van Devanter, McReynolds, 
Sutherland, Butler, Sanford—and Liberals 
who strongly dissented from it—Holmes, 
Brandeis, Stone. The Court, it was 
claimed, was clearly divided between five 
for ‘property rights” and three for “human 
rights.” Warning was heard that Chief 
Justice Hughes would, by virtue of his 
training, his professional associations, his 
cast of mind, take his place on the side of 
“property rights.” 

Not since Dec. 28, 1835, when President 
Andrew Jackson nominated Roger Brooke 
Taney of Maryland as Chief Justice to 
succeed John Marshall has a nominee for 
this highest judicial post been more 
severely flayed in the Senate than Mr. 
Hughes. Taney was opposed for just the 
reverse of the reasons advanced against 
Mr. Hughes. He was a Southern Democrat 
whom such Whigs as Clay and Webster 
denounced as “a tool of Jacksonian power” 
—just as Mr. Hughes was denounced as 
“a tool of Hooverian power.” Progressives 
charged Mr. Hughes with favoring mon- 
opoly; Whigs excoriated Taney for oppos- 
ing it. Both were conceded to be excellent 
lawyers. The Senate confirmed Taney as 
Chief Justice March 15, 1836, by a vote 
of 29 to 15. He lived to write the famed 
Dred Scott decision (1857) which voided 
the Missouri Compromise, denied Congress 
the right to abolish slavery in the terri- 
tories and thus helped to advance the Civil 
War. Senators warned that Chief Justice 
Hughes might someday write a decision on 
an economic question as pregnant with 
awful consequences as was the Dred Scott 
decision. 
| The fight on Mr. Hughes commenced 
slowly, almost apologetically, at the insti- 
gation of Nebraska’s Senator Norris. Gath- 
ering momentum, it quickly drew in 
Idaho’s Senator Borah, chronic complain- 
ant. Within the year Senator Borah had 
opposed President Hoover on farm relief, 
on the tariff, on prohibition enforcement 
personnel, on “freedom-of-the-seas” at the 
London Naval Conference. It was no great 
leap from loyalty for him to object to 
President Hoover’s choice as Chief Justice. 
One by one other Republican Progressives 
began to rally against Mr. Hughes. Such 
assorted Democratic Senators as Virginia’s 
Glass and South Carolina’s Blease, 
Georgia’s George and Washington’s Dill 
joined the hue and cry. For three full days 
with crowded galleries, the Senate Cham- 
ber rumbled and roared with pent-up 
liberal resentment against judicial con- 
servatism. Always the issue remained 
larger than Mr. Hughes’ appointment. 

Senator Borah raked the Supreme Court 
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for its decision in the Baltimore Street 
R. R. case, wherein it had held that a 
franchise obtained for nothing was worth 
$5,000,000 to the company, that earnings 
of 6.269% were so low as to be confiscatory. 
He warned of “the great economic oppres- 
sion” that would follow such decisions. 
Said he: “I do not know of a proposition 
of more concern to all the people than the 
relationship which these properties and 
natural resources shall bear to the masses 
of the people in the U. S.” The Senator 
also found that Mr. Hughes’s plea that 
General Electric Co. had a vested right 
in perpetuity in a broadcasting wave length 
temporarily assigned it, was “a shocking 
proposition.” Mr. Hughes’s views, con- 
tended the Senator, ‘are not views that 
ought to be incorporated in our legal and 
economic system.” 

Flaying the Supreme Court as “the 
economic dictator of the U. S.,” stormy 
little Senator Glass declared that it “has 
gone far afield from its original functions 
and has constituted itself a court in eco- 
nomics.” He recalled the fact that as an 
Associate Justice Mr. Hughes in 1914 had 
written the famed Shreveport decision 
which Senator Glass claimed destroyed the 
last vestige of State control of freight 
rates.* North Dakota’s Senator Nye 
chimed in: “The sooner citizens get rid 
of this idea that a judge is more honor- 
able than a legislator, the clearer will be- 
come our perception of the evils of judicial 
usurpation.” 

Wisconsin’s young Senator La Follette 
blazed away like his father in this fight :+ 
“We are filling the jury box that will 
decide the issue between organized greed 
and the rights of the masses. . . . Aggre- 
gations of capital threaten to wipe out the 
great middle class in this country.” 

The objections specifically to Mr. 
Hughes were negligible: 1) his resignation 
from the Supreme Court in 1916 to run 
for President; 2) his corporation law prac- 
tice; 3) his silence on moral obloquy in 
the Harding Cabinet; 4) his defense of 
onetime Senator Newberry of Michigan 
on the ground that the Senate had no 
constitutional right to look into State 
primaries. Assuring critics he would be a 
fair-minded judge, his friends in the 
Senate let the opposition blow itself out, 
made no formal effort to defend him. Mr. 
Hughes was confirmed as the eleventh 
Chief Justice of the U. S. (The vote: 
52 to 26.) He was ready to take his 
special oath which begins: “I do solemnly 
swear that I will administer justice without 
respect to persons and do equal rights to 
the rich and to the poor. . . .” 

But this oath meant little to the 
critics of the Supreme Court. Washing- 
ton’s Senator Dill, who had shouted that 
Abraham Lincoln would have had no 
chance of appointment today as Chief 


*Texas had fixed intrastate rates in favor of 
local shippers, against shippers outside the State. 
Shreveport, La., appealed to the Supreme Court 
which voided the Texas-made rates as discrim- 
inatory. 

+As a third-party candidate for President in 
1924 the elder La Follette advocated constitu- 
tional changes which would make 5-to-4 Supreme 
Court innocuous, would permit Congress to re- 
pass laws declared unconstitutional. 





Justice because he would be rated a 
“radical,”"* warned that the people would 
find a method of curbing the Supreme 
Court if it did not change its ways on 
economic questions. The Senate was 
shocked at his passionate use of the word 
“revolution.” Senator Norris predicted 
that the Hughes appointment would be- 
come an issue in the next campaign, called 
it ‘“Banquo’s ghost come back to plague” 
the G. O. P. Senator Brookhart babbled of 
more Constitutional Amendments to re- 
strict the Supreme Court. 

No one was foolish enough to imagine 
that the Supreme Court, now headed by 
Chief Justice Hughes, would for an instant 
be cowed by the criticism Senators had 
heaped upon its economic principles. Its 
members, as always, were. silently aloof 
from such political ructions. But eco- 
nomics make war for politicians no less 
than for nations. To many the Senate 
phenomenon, no unwholesome - sign, 
marked the commencement of wholesale 
political discussion of the Supreme Court’s 
part in the economic destiny of the U. S. 


WOMEN 

Copyright 

When a great couturier gives a showing, 
he may be sure that many a lynx-eyed 
copyist will attend, that many a minor 
dressmaker will quickly ape his best cre- 
ations. Like him, designers of furniture, 
china, fabrics, shoes, are subjected to con- 
stant “pirating” by less imaginative com- 
petitors. Their only protection now is to 
patent their designs—a procedure of years, 
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Miss BENDELARI 
beat Tdandsticksaktiebolaget. 


during which their artful handiwork often 
becomes obsolete. 

Last week the House Patents Committee 
considered a bill introduced by Represent- 
*An error. Lincoln was counsel for the Iili- 
nois Central R. R., for the Rock Island R. R., 
refused a $10,000 per year offer from the New 
York Central. His “Wall Street connections” 
almost kept him out of the Presidency. 








ative William Irving Sirovich of New 
York, to allow designers to copyright their 
creations. A copyright is almost auto- 
matically secured by depositing a work 
of art (book, picture, music), and $2 with 
the Library of Congress. To prove that 
even shoes may be art, there appeared 
before the committee, last week, Mary 
Evelyn (“Fiji”) Bendelari, 27, stubborn, 
fuzzy-haired Paris-New York shoe de- 
signer, originator of the Deauville sandal. 
Opposed to the bill were representatives 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Associ- 
ation, who claimed that it would not limit 
protection only to original designs, but 
would make U. S. merchants liable to in- 
fringement charges on every household 
necessity, on every garment sold. 


While she was fighting one battle in 
Washington, Miss Bendelari heard that 
she had won another in Paris, against no 
less impressive an opponent than the 
Svenska Tandsticksaktiebolaget, creditor 
of nations, holder of huge match mo- 
nopolies (Time, Oct. 28). The Swedish 
Match Trust had bought the building con- 
taining her tiny Paris shoe store facing 
the Place Vendome; she, shrewd, had re- 
fused to surrender her $150-a-year lease 
even when wreckers began to demolish the 
building. Last week the Trust capitulated, 
paid her $25,000 for her lease. 

Once Miss Bendelari lived in Joplin, 
Mo. She went to school in Toronto; 
studied, worked at costume design in New 
York. In 1924, vacationing in France, 
she learned that French shoes (broad, 
short) did not fit the feet (long, narrow) 
of U.S. women. To please them, she bor- 
rowed $1,000 from her father, set a soli- 
tary shoemaker to work with designs of her 
own. Among the most expensive in Paris, 
her shoes were immediately successful: 
for a while she was manager, packer, mes- 
senger, saleswoman; soon she had two fac- 
tories in France, a small mauve-and-gold 
shop in Paris, a wholesale branch in New 
York. Her sandalmakers are cheap, her 
sales force is on commission; with small 
overhead, she has been making gross sales 
of $150,000 a year. 


PROHIBITION 


Emporium 

Throngs of customers kept clerks fever- 
ishly busy, last week, at the now famed 
emporium called Cordials and Beverages 
which opened fortnight ago in Manhattan 
with a $30,000 wide open wet stock (see 
p. 4). 


Torrid Talk 

For two days last week before the House 
Judiciary Committee Wet speakers 
stormed and thundered at Prohibition-as- 
is, but all their torrid talk did not change 
a single Dry vote in Congress. The oc- 
casion was the first official hearings given 
by the House to proponents of modifica- 
tion (Time, Feb. 10). The Judiciary Com- 
mittee had before it seven resolutions pro- 
posing repeal of the 18th Amendment, of 
the Volstead Act. Anticipating a large 
audience, Chairman Graham moved his 
committee temporarily into the vast white 
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marble Caucus Room of the House office 
building. Some 200 spectators appeared, 
more than half of them women. Though 
their numbers looked measly in the great 





Wide World 
PLAIN TALK’S SCHOLAR 


located beer flats. 


Caucus Room, their noisy applause far 
exceeded their size. 

The tenor of their testimony was ‘“Pro- 
hibition is bad because—.” The argu- 
ments presented were by no means fresh. 
Virginia’s Congressman Montague, a Dry 
committee member, dozed off into restful 
slumber, so weary was he with hearing 
the same old facts used to damn the 18th 
Amendment. When handclapping in the 
audience became very loud, Dry Repre- 
sentative Yates of Illinois remarked: “I 
object to this noise. If we are to have a 
town meeting here I will withdraw.” When 
nobody seemed to care whether he left or 
not, he decided to stay. 

The No. 1 Wet witness, introduced to 
the committee as “a gentleman and a 
scholar” by Illinois Wet Representative 
Sabath who had never seen him before, 
was Walter W. Liggett, onetime Minne- 
sota newsgatherer. Lately Mr. Liggett has 
been investigating Prohibition conditions 
in several states and writing for Plain Talk 
such articles as “Holy Hypocritical Kan- 
sas,” “Michigan, Soused and Serene,” 
“Bawdy Boston,” “How Wet Is Washing- 
ton?” His testimony was largely a rehash 
of his writings. Excerpts: 

“In Washington 700 speakeasies and 
4,000 bootleggers operate unmolested. In 
Boston prostitution is rampant, with 
15,000 persons engaged in purveying 
booze. In Kansas, after 50 years of Pro- 
hibition, there is not a town where I can- 
not go as a stranger and get a very good 
drink in 15 minutes. No less than 6,000,- 
000 gallons of hard liquor are consumed in 
Kansas annually. Detroit is in the grip of 
gangsters and crooked politicians. North 
Dakota consumes immeasurably more 
hard liquor than before Prohibition. There 
out of every four farmers one is making 


bootleg liquor for the other three. Drink- 
ing goes on in the vilest places in Minneap- 
olis. There is not a decent speakeasy in 
the city but there are 3,000 beer flats where 
girls preside. A young fellow telephones 
to Clara or Rose that he is bringing up a 
friend and she gets a friend. They pull 
the shades, drink and other things go on. 

They also have their beer farms in 
Minnesota, open to city boys and girls 
who motor out, drink and rent a room if 
they want it. 

“T know of a drunken revelry, a wild 
party, given by Dennis Murphy, a gambler, 
at a Grand Avenue roadhouse near Detroit 
on the night of Nov. 5 last at which a 
governor of Michigan, a chief of police 
and four judges were present with gam- 
blers, criminals and bootleggers. The rev- 
elry included dances by naked hootchy- 
koochy girls—and all the rest of it. It was 
a Bacchanalian orgy. 

“Tf we have Prohibition ten years more, 
this land will be ruled by gangs of under- 
world rats.” 

Writer Liggett’s references to Kansas 
and Michigan caused reverberations out- 
side Washington. Governor Fred Warren 
Green of Michigan who first said he did 
not “know much about the matter” came 
to Washington after the committee had 
risen. With it he filed a statement in 
which he said he had been Mayor of 
Ionia, “a typical American city.” for 14 
terms, was National Commander of the 
United Spanish War Veterans and had no 
desire “to dignify gossipy allegations ad- 
mittedly based on the statements of a 
political enemy.” To his statement was 
attached another from the four Michigan 
judges—Homer Ferguson, Maurice Mc- 
Mahon, Lester Moll and Allan Campbell— 
for whom the November party was given 
in which they denied that liquor was 
served, that the entertainment was in- 
decent. 

Kansas’s Governor Clyde Reed was 
greatly exercised about Mr. Liggett’s 
charges of wholesale drinking in his state. 
He prepared to send his attorney general, 
William Amos Smith to Washington to 
cross-examine Mr. Liggett at the com- 
mittee’s next meeting. Mr. Smith an- 
nounced ahead of time that the charges 
were “false, libelous and untrue.” 

Witness No. 2 in importance for the 
Wets was Maryland’s onetime Senator 
William Cabell Bruce. Said he: 

“T am one of the most temperate men. 
All the spirits I have drunk in the past 25 
years could be got into a quart measure. 
I do like a glass of wine. But there is one 
wine I dearly love, the fresh sparkling 
wine of human freedom.” 

Fervently flaying “fanatical Christians” 
who advocate Prohibition as a profession, 
he declared: “I have said my prayers every 
morning and every evening of my life. 
But if I were dying I would rather have a 
raven perched on my bedpost or a fiend 
staring his grimaces at me than to turn 
for religious consolation to these hybrid 
preacher-politicians.” 

Women came before the committee to 
advocate Prohibition changes: Represent- 
ative Mary Teresa Norton of New Jersey, 





who argued for a nation-wide referendum 
on the 18th Amendment, with its repeal 
automatically following a majority vote 
against it; New York’s Mrs. Charles 
Hamilton Sabin, head of the Women’s 
Organization for Prohibition Reform, 
whose emerald rings glinted in the air as 
she emphasized her condemnation of 
“drinking Drys” in Congress; Miss M. 
Louise Gross, head of the National 
Women’s Moderation League, who de- 
clared that unless the Prohibition law was 
changed before her two small nieces grew 
up, she was going to send them “abroad 
where they can learn to drink like ladies.” 

The Wets made the best rough-and- 
tumble argument they could. Against Pro- 
hibition they showed a well-trained unity. 
But as for something better to take its 
place, they were either barren of all ideas 
or hopelessly divided. No remedial sug- 
gestions worthy of notice came out of the 
hearings. Even liberal Drys in Congress 
have made it plain they will not jump away 
from Prohibition, as is, until and unless 
the Wets provide them with some sub- 
stantial substitute to jump to. 


CRIME 
Murder in Rhyme 


Drab as Dreiser was the murder of Mar- 
vin Drew. He was a jobless railroad sec- 
tion hand at Ashland, Miss. His wife 
Pearl, 30, had borne him three children, 
was great with a fourth. On a hot July 
evening last year he was asleep in his bed, 
with his daughter, Dorothy Louise, 7, at 
his side, when Mrs. Drew entered his room 
lumberingly, shot him through the heart 
Her reasons: drink, other women, gossip. 

Two days later Mrs. Drew delivered her 
baby just as her father, “Pop” Gunter, 
was being arrested for murder. Convicted 
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Drew’s WIFIE 
“Come closely while I tell.” 


on the perjured testimony of Dorothy 
Louise, he was sentenced to 25 years im- 
prisonment. Last November, Mrs. Drew’s 
conscience stung her into confessing the 
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murder to Mississippi’s Governor Theo- 
dore Gilmore Bilbo who promptly released 
her father from prison. Last week Mrs. 
Drew pleaded guilty to manslaughter at 
Ashland, awaited sentence. 


No formal confession did she send to 
Governor Bilbo but rather a long rambling 
thyme, which was generally printed 
throughout the South where few recognized 
it as the stuff of folklore. Primitively sing- 
song, it markedly resembled the ballads 
that cowboys, railroaders, other migrant 
workers hear, repeat, embroider and spread 
throughout the Mid Far West. 

Mrs. Drew’s confession: 


Down in a lonely graveyard, 
Where the flowers bloom and fade, 
There lics my darling sleeping 

In a cold-and silent grave. 


So listen now, dear people, 
And hear my story through, 

I pray God ’twill warn you 
Of the fate of Marvin Drew. 


He died not broken-hearted 
Nor by a disease he fell, 

But in an instant parted 
From the ones he loved so weil. 


Down on my knees before him 
I pleaded for his life, 

But deep into his bosom 
Had plunged a forty-five. 


But, O, How sad the ending 
To sit beside my dear 

For I have often told him 
My darling, don’t you fear. 


Then he said, “No, my darling, 
“Your words can never be, 

“For I soon will be sleeping 
“In Hell away from thee. 


“But listen to me, wifie, 
“Come closely while I tell, 

“When I am gone, please don’t forget me- 
“The one who loves you well. 


“I know I've been a rambler, 
“T know I’ve done you wrong, 

“But don’t forget me, darling, 
“Whenever you sing this song. 


“1 want to work for Jesus, 
“And work both night and day, 

“For He will gladly help you 
“And surely lead the way. 


“The time has come, my darling, 
“When you and I must part, 

“The bullet of that forty-five 
“Has surely plunged my heart. 


“But kiss our little children, 
“And tell them I am gone, 

“Don’t let them follow my 
“For I have led them wrong.” 


footsteps 


This poison “mule,” dear people, 
Did cause this incident; 

It stole these children’s father, 
Who for their love was meant. 


To prison went my father, 

All innocent of this crime; 

I could not long endure this, 

My father doing time. 

Folklore experts were quick to identify 
Mrs. Drew’s rhymes as a variation of the 
old ballad “A Jealous Lover” which be- 
gins: 

Way down in Lone Green Valley 
Where roses bloom and fade 
There was a jealous lover 
In love with a beautiful maid. 


In that version the man stabs the girl. 
Mrs. Drew had neatly reversed the crime 
and adapted it to her own use. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Coast Artillery Victory 


If a hostile airplane squadron took off 
from a sea carrier ten miles off shore, and 
moved forward to ravage the U. S. coast, 
would the responsibility for bringing it 
down fall to the Navy’s fleet or to the 
Army’s Coast Artillery Corps? Long have 
the two services wrangled in stuffy pro- 
fessionalism over this point, each claiming 
the sole privilege of repulsing such an 
aerial invasion. Quietly, almost casually, 
the Army last week won a victory over the 
Navy when, after months of conferences 
between Army and Navy Boards and a 
joint Congressional Committee, General 
Charles Pelot Summerall, Chief of Staff, 
announced that the whole assignment had 
been handed over to the Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

To undertake the task efficiently, re- 
organization of the Coast Artillery was 
planned. Undermanned, undermonied, 
cuffed about as a useless military appen- 
dage, the service since the War has suffered 
from lack of facilities for training, prac- 
tice. Corrective plans: to organize a new 
(69th) Coast Artillery anti-aircraft regi- 
ment; to concentrate personnel for train- 
ing and practice at five posts* where all 
facilities will be available; to leave skele- 
tonized crews in other posts to oil unused 
armaments. 


LABOR 
Jobless 

Lamentable is the lack of reliable statis- 
tics on U. S. unemployment. Only ten 
states gather local figures for compilation 
by the U. S. Labor Department. Not until 
the 1930 Census is taken in April can the 
true picture of labor conditions throughout 
the land be revealed. When President 
Hoover happily announced last month 
that U. S. employment had at last turned 
upward following the stockmarket crash, 
it was at best an intelligent guess. New 
York State Industrial Commissioner 
Frances Perkins declared last week that 
January unemployment in her state was 
the worst in 15 years, that labor conditions 
were ‘very serious.” While the U. S. 
Labor Department insisted that employ- 
ment would be normal in 90 days, Com- 
munists stirred hungry, cold, jobless men 
and women to demonstrations which re- 
quired no statisticians to interpret. Last 
week’s samples: 

In Cleveland, with its 40% foreign- 
born and 65% foreign-blooded, a smartly 
attired gentleman named Chairman Louis 
Petrash was presiding over a meeting of 
the Welfare Committee of the City Coun- 
cil. Before the committee was a letter 
from the Communist Council of the Un- 
employed, which demanded immediate re- 
lief in money and work for 75,000 jobless 
Clevelanders. 

Suddenly there was a great shouting and 
shuffling in City Hall corridors. A tattered 
mob led by Communists crowded into the 
high-ceiled, paneled council chamber until 
it was full. Outside were 2,000 more 


*Long Island Sound, Chesapeake Bay, Pensa- 
cola, San Francisco, Puget Sound. 





frenzied demonstrators. When police tried 
to clear the City Hall steps, a dozen men 
jumped on gigantic Inspector George J. 
Matowitz. He shook them like rats off 
his shoulders, shouted orders for more 
police. Mob fists crunched and pummeled. 
Knives flashed. Fire engines clattered up. 
Hose lines were connected. The mob was 
washed away. Behind it was left trampled 
Sol Jagoda with a broken back, trampled 
William Lux with a fractured skull, many 
hats, fragments of clothes, splatters of 
blood. Inspector Matowitz had had his 
coat tails torn off. Three policemen were 
hurt, eight mobsters arrested. 

In Philadelphia, a crowd of 250 
marched to City Hall to proclaim: ‘‘While 
the manufacturers are reaping huge profits 
and Mayor Mackey goes on vacation trips, 
there are 200,000 unemployed workers in 
the city.” Timing their demonstration with 
the return of Mayor Mackey from the 
West Indies, they tried to force their way 
into his office, had a 15-minute tussle with 
150 policemen, retreated leaving placards, 
Communist circulars that warned of a 
nation-unemployment demonstration. 

In Newark, N. J., 400 jobless workers 
gathered at Headquarters of Trade Unity 
League (which had published the circulars 
scattered in Philadelphia’s City Hall 
plaza). There they heard President Hoover 
described as “the lackey of Wall Street 
... J. P. Morgan’s office boy.” Police 
entered, ordered the audience to disperse. 
Eight men and a girl refused to go, were 
arrested and arraigned for advocating, by 
speech, hostility to and destruction of ‘the 
government of the U. S., of Newark and 
New Jersey.” 

In New York City, Robert Fulton 
Cutting, aristocratic Board President oi 
Cooper Union, said that “some sort of an 
unemployment dole” should be handed out 
to unassimilable unskilled job-seekers who 
each winter flock to Manhattan. 


Dress Peace 

New York’s Lieutenant Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman, as mediator, last week 
satisfactorily ended the strike of 35,000 
New York City dressmakers (Time, Feb. 
17). 

Winnings. Organized contractors (manu- 
facturers) who employ only union labor, 
agreed to a 4o-hour, five-day week. The 
union agreed to hold in abeyance for a 
year its demand for wage increases, un- 
employment insurance. Abolition of sweat- 
shops, prime object of the strike, seemed 
assured when wholesalers signed a three- 
months agreement to buy only from or- 
ganized contractors and out-of-town union 
shops. 

Losings. The union estimated that the 
strike had cost it $225,000. Dress manu- 
facturers guessed that the nine-day delay 
in the Spring trade would cost the industry 
$15,000,000. 
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Bombs in New Orleans 


Last summer New Orleans’ union 
trolleymen struck against Public Service, 
Inc., got nation-wide notice by bombing 60 
streetcars (Time, July 15, et seq.). Public 
Service, Inc. won, resumed open-shop 


operation. Police Superintendent Theo- 
dore Ray announced that all disorder was 
over, that his force would watch for crim- 
inals instead of union bombers. 

Last week two more bombs startlingly 
exploded, smashed floorboards and win- 
dows of three New Orleans street cars, in- 
jured one passenger. Superintendent Ray 
thought the bombers were jitney drivers 
put out of work by the strike failure. 
Newsmen guessed that they were onetime 
strikers who resented police claim of tran- 
quillity. 

me 
Taxi Strike 

Five weeks ago Pittsburgh’s Parmalee 
Transportation Co., owner of all but 18 of 
the city’s taxicabs, changed its system of 
paying drivers. Instead of receiving $3 
on the first $9 collected and 20% of re- 
ceipts over $11, drivers were to get 373% 
of metred receipts. Parmalee’s drivers, 
some 1,500, demanded 40%. Refused, 
they organized a union, struck. Parmalee 
hired strikebreakers (‘‘taxi-scabs”) to 
operate their green and yellow cars. The 
23% difference between the company and 
the union became a mighty issue of prin- 
ciple which even Secretary of Labor James 
John Davis, right in his home town, could 
not mediate. 

Last week Pittsburgh’s taxi strike be- 
came violent, culminated in a pitched bat- 
tle. Like wolves, small packs of strikers 
ran about the streets of the East Liberty 
business district, threw bricks, stones, 
milk-bottles at every passing cab. They 
swooped down on parked cabs, drove off 
drivers, wrecked their machines. Grad- 
ually the scattered groups grew larger, 
coalesced into a thousand-headed monster 
thinking trouble. Every police reserve in 
the city raced to disperse the mob. 
Mounted police charged it unsuccessfully. 
When the rioting held up traffic, passen- 
gers piled out of street cars, joined the 
fight. Only after three hours did rioters 
scatter before tear gas bombs. Casualties: 
86 injured, 11 jailed. 

Meanwhile in New York City taxi 
grumblings, never still, grew louder. All 
companies complained that current prices 
were too low for profits. The city has 
some 250 cab companies, owning 24,000 
taxicabs, operated by 70,000 drivers. The 
prevalent rate, cheapest in the U. S., is 
15¢ for the first quarter-mile, 5¢ for each 
succeeding quarter-mile. Small companies, 
ramshackle independents charge more; 
their cabs are avoided by the city-wise. 
All drivers get 40% of metred receipts. 
With twelve-hour shifts, day men may get 
$30 or $40 per week. Night men, with 
more business, say they must drive over 
100 miles per night to earn $50 per week. 

Last week New York taxi tension in- 
creased when Luxford Taxicab Co. an- 
nounced that it would soon have 1,000 
Ford cabs on the city streets, would charge 
only 15 cents per mile. Fearing violent 
taxi warfare, Police Commissioner Grover 
Aloysius Whalen who licenses all cabs and 
drivers interrupted his Florida fishing to 
telephone a stern prohibition against the 
new cut rate. 
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Massachusetts Portent 

For all their pretensions of wisdom, 
politicians are comparatively ignorant of 
what the great inarticulate mass of U. S. 
voters think about their manner of gov- 
ernment. Job-holders from the President 
down ache for signs and portents. They 





Acme 
GRANFIELD OF MASSACHUSETTS 
He upset the straddle. 


watch the tall immobile grass of democ- 
racy for surface stirrings. Last week out 
of Massachusetts came an important sign 
and portent, a shrill whistling wind, like 
the first ominous pipings of a hurricane, 
which swayed the tall grass violently for 
all to see. 

The scene of this political augury was 
the Second Congressional District, carved 
crudely out of the counties of Hampshire 
and Hampden 39 years ago. In it lie 
bustly Springfield and somnolent Nor- 
thampton, home of Citizen Calvin Coo- 
lidge.* This district has never sent a Dem- 
ocrat to the House. For 30 loyal years it 
blindly chose Frederick Huntington Gillett 
as its Representative until his sheer weight 
of service carried him to the Speakership, 
whence he went to the Senate. Last De- 
cember its Congressman William Kirk 
Kaynor was killed in an airplane accident 
(Time, Dec. 30). Last week it held a 
by-election to choose his successor. Can- 
didates: Republican Frederick David 
Griggs; Democratic William Joseph Gran- 
field. 

Mr. Griggs, long a docile Dry, switched 
to Wetness just before the election, said 
that though he believed in Prohibition, he 


*Last week Citizen Coolidge was journeying 
from Florida to California. Arrived at New 
Orleans hotel he could find in his bag only 
pajamas in which he never sleeps. After one 
bad night, he despatched a hotel bell boy to 
fetch him a stock of night shirts like the one 
he was wearing that August night in 1923 when 
he came downstairs in his Plymouth farmhouse 
to find himself President of the U. S. So eagerly 
did officials turn out to greet him, so readily 
did crowds gather to cheer him that some polit- 
ical observers thought they saw the germ of a 
presidential campaign in his transcontinental 
junket. 
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would vote to repeal the 18th Amendment 
if his district so desired. Obvious to all 
was his straddle. Mr. Granfield was 100% 
Wet. Republican Senator Gillett asked 
voters to elect Candidate Griggs as an 
endorsement of President Hoover. Demo- 
cratic Senator Walsh asked them to elect 
Candidate Granfield as a repudiation of 
President Hoover's do-nothing policy on 
unemployment and industrial depression. 

Result: Democrat Granfield, 31,17 
votes; Republican Griggs, 23,749 votes. 

A Democratic victory of 6,421 votes in 
such a traditionally Republican district 
set political soothsayers to work. Re- 
publicans, badly jolted, attempted, in an 
awkward unconvincing way, to belittle the 
election’s significance, to explain it away 
as a local prohibition contest unreflective 
of national sentiment toward the Hoover 
administration. Democrats in Washington 
minimized Prohibition, their party’s rock 
of schism, joyfully saw in the election only 
an uprising against an outworn partisan cry 
of “Hoover prosperity,” symptomatic of a 
major economic revolt against Republican 
diddling on the tariff and unemployment. 
Wets naturally could see nothing but a 
resounding whack delivered to the 18th 
Amendment. 


Impartial observers agreed upon the sig- 
nificance of the Massachusetts by-election, 
predicted, among other things, that: the 
State would elect a Wet Democratic Sena- 
tor and perhaps Governor next November; 
it would vote to repeal its local Prohibition 
enforcement law—a wet step toward de- 
feating the 18th Amendment already taken 
by New York, Nevada, Wisconsin, Mon- 
tana, Maryland; the November Congres- 
sional elections would disclose an economic 
unrest in the tall grass, due to industrial 
depression, far deeper and darker than 
G. O. Politicians now dare admit. 


A 
—_o—_—— 


Class B Candidate 

Five States have Representatives-at- 
large because their small populations do 
not legally support more than one House 
member.* Only one State, Illinois, has 
two Representatives-at-large, in addition 
to 25 regular Congressmen tucked away in 
their own districts, because it is gerry- 
mandered and does not choose to carve 
out two new districts, at the risk of up- 
setting Republican preponderance, to meet 
its exact allowance of House representa- 
tion. Illinois’ Representatives-at-large are 
sort of Class B Senators: their pay is the 
same and they are chosen by the same 
State-wide electorate. But on the House 
floor they behave like other Congressmen. 


Last week Frank Leslie Smith of 
Dwight, Ill., announced his candidacy as 
Republican Representative-at-large to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick who 
is running for the senatorial nomination 
in the April primaries (Time, Jan. 27). 
As all the world knows, Mr. Smith, now a 
Class B Candidate, was elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1926 only to be rejected by that 
body because of improper campaign con- 
tributions and excessive expenditures. 


*Arizona, Delaware, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Wyoming. 
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Goodyear Balloons for Trucks 
now end the toll of speed and distance 





Everything that the larger, softer tire brought internal heat which broke down former tires 
to the passenger car, this newest Goodyear _ of higher pressure does not develop in these 
Balloon brings to trucks—and more. Goodyear Truck and Bus Balloons. 

Greater cushion it gives in generous meas- If your tire bills have been mounting, try 
ure. It holds the road with a greater grip; pulls these new Goodyears. See the costs come 
through soft going; enables your trucks down. Consult your nearby Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealer 














to put more miles behind them 


in an hour, a day or a season. about a change-over on your 


But even more than all present trucks. On your new 


this the new Goodyear trucks, specify Goodyears— 
Truck Balloons are cool leading truck manufac- 
running at maintained turers now offer them 


high speeds. The 


as optional equipment. 





MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Protection for Submarine 
Telephone Cable 


Paper 

Insulated 
Heavy Steel Jute Roving Saturated Lead Paper Copper 
Armor Wire with Pine Tar Sheath Wrapper Wire 


An example of the care with 


© | which Western Electric Tele- 
+ phone Apparatus is made > > 


You use submarine telephone cable oftener than 
you realize. For it is through this cable that the 
voice travels under many rivers, bays and other 
bodies of water. ° 

In this service, cable must meet conditions which 
are more severe than those encountered by either 
underground or overhead cable lines. To withstand 
crushing pressure, corrosion, abrasion and to keep 
out water—which would interrupt your conversa- 
tion—the wires in the cable are encased in six 
separate layers of protective material. But still 
more important is the invisible armor—the expe- 
rience and careful workmanship which are built 


into all Western Electric apparatus. 


The greatest pains are taken in producing even 
the tiny switchboard lamp which flashes your signal 
to the operator—the sensitive carbon button in 
the transmitter of your telephone—the many 


thousands of intricate parts which this Company 
makes as its share in good telephone service. 
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CONFERENCE 
Submersible Squabbles 


For five weeks diplomats and statesmen 
have been making amiable sounds at the 
London Naval Conference. Last week, 
compliments over, the Admirals were 
heard.* Not one spoke directly. At a 
conference whose avowed purpose is world 
peace and the reduction of naval arma- 
ments, Admirals have had to take back 
seats, but the Admirals spoke to the 
Statesmen, and the Statesmen, Admiralty- 
primed, brought forward the technical de- 
mands, the technical objections of their 
various navies. The real battles of the 
conference began. 

Submarines. Ever since 1898 when 
U. S. inventor John P. Holland followed 
the research of countless other experi- 
menters and built the first practicable 
modern submarine, submarines and sub- 
marine-warfare have been an important 
international problem. Last week U. S. 
Secretary of State Henry Lewis Stimson, 
representing the country which owns the 
greatest fleet of effective submarines in 
commission (76), the country most op- 
posed to their use, led the conference’s 
half-hearted attempt to abolish them. 
Said he: 

“The argument that the submarine is a 
purely defensive weapon seems to us diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the offensive use 
which has been made of it at great dis- 
tances from its home ports. The conten- 
tion that it is a less costly weapon which 
affords a maximum of strategic value for 
a minimum of outlay must be considered 
in the light of the knowledge that the sub- 
marine is three or four times as costly, 
ton for ton, as the largest type of surface 
craft and approximately twice as costly 
as the largest ships of war... . 

“The essential objection to the subma- 

rine is that it is a weapon particularly 
susceptible to abuse; that it is susceptible 
of use against merchant ships in a way 
that violates alike the laws of war and 
the dictates of humanity. . . . 
_ “We cannot but feel that for this con- 
ference . . . to sanction an instrument of 
war, the abuses of which were directly 
responsible for calling the western world 
into the greatest European war of his- 
tory, would be a contradiction of the pur- 
poses for which we have met.” 

Eager to second him was Albert Victor 
Alexander, longtime Baptist lay preacher 
and British First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Going over all the usual reasons for the 
abolition of submarines: humanity, their 
use as offensive weapons, cost, he added 
yet another: 

_ “T imagine almost all of us have been 
ma submarine,” said he in his best Bap- 
list-meeting voice, “We admire its ingenu- 
ity and its wonderful technique but we 





*Chief among U. S. Admirals at the confer- 
ence were Rear Admiral Hilary Pollard Jones 
(retired), Admiral William Veazie Pratt. Cul- 
tured, intelligent, Admiral Pratt ferried Presi- 
dent Wilson to France in 1918. He was an ex- 
pert adviser at the Washington Conference of 
1921-22, Statesmen like him for his willingness 
to accept less from treaty makers than his more 
cautious brothers in arms. 


are bound to observe that the lack of 
space, involving long periods of being un- 
able to stand upright, with vitiated atmos- 
phere very often when submerged, are 
hardly in keeping with the improved con- 
ditions for industrial workers which we 
now all of us consistently urge at Geneva. 
. . . Think for a brief moment of the 





Wide World 
ADMIRAL PRATT 
Is easier to satisfy. 


toll of submarine disasters even since the 
War. 

“Gentlemen, seamen are not cowards. 
But is it not true to say that every time 
there is a submarine disaster the public 
conscience is shocked at our own flesh and 
blood being required by national policy 

. to face death in conditions in which 
they have no more chance than a rat in 
a trap? And there is not a power here 
today ... which has not experienced 
such disasters.” 

Against this attack up stepped droop- 
shouldered Georges Leygues, French Min- 
ister of Marine, and delivered through his 
ponderous buffalo-horn mustachios what 
the N. Y. World’s London correspondent, 
John L. Balderston, called ‘the finest 
piece of advocacy the ‘viper of the seas’ 
has ever called forth.” 

“Compared with other ships,” said 
Minister Leygues, speaking rapidly, crisp- 
ly, “what are the distinctive features of the 
submarine. To the gun and _ torpedo 
joined together, it adds submersion. The 
latter discovery is never more surprising 
nor in itself more unlawful than was, at 
the time of its first appearance, the steam- 
ship as opposed to the sailing vessel. 

“Tt has been maintained,” ... with a 
quick birdlike glance at Secretary Stim- 
son, “that the submarine could only be 
used against the merchant ship. Com- 
parison between naval tonnages of war- 
ships destroyed during the War period 
bring forward the following figures: 

“As far as the French were concerned, 
the loss by submarines was . . . three- 


quarters of the total losses [of warships] 
suffered. As concerns the British Navy, 





191,090 tons; that is, one-third of the 
British losses. 

“What warships the submarine does not 
destroy it will immobilize, or, should they 
leave their bases, it wears them out... . 
The submarine works by surprise. It lies 
in wait for the enemy, but was ambush 
ever excluded from warfare? It hides 
under water, but does not the surface ship 
sometimes try to hide behind a screen of 
smoke? . . . The submarine, therefore, is 
a warship like all others. . . . Must it 
disappear because it disturbs the habits 
and honored traditions of surface ships? 

“The French government is of the opin- 
ion that unrestricted submarine war 
against seafaring trade should be out- 
lawed. . . . France accepts the principle 
laid down in Articles 1 and 2 of the Root 
resolution.” 

Root Resolution. Important was this 
last sentence. Before last week’s session 
began, it was well understood that Britain 
and the U. S. would attempt the abolition 
of submarines, that France, Italy, Japan 
would oppose it. But here was a genuine 
concession. The Root Resolution to limit 
the use of submarines in wartime, was 
framed in Washington in 1921. Never 
ratified by France, the substance of its 
first two articles provides that: 

1) A merchant vessel must be ordered 
to submit to visit and search to determine 
its character before it can be seized. 

2) A merchant vessel cannot be sunk 
until the crew and passengers have first 
been placed in safety. 

Since it is more than difficult to pro- 
vide for the passengers and crew of even 
a fair-sized merchantman inside a subma- 
rine, commerce raiding according to the 
Root Formula is virtually impossible. 
Pessimists pointed out last week that while 
France is accepting principles, she is still 
keeping her submarines, that she has not 
accepted Article 3 of the Root formula 
which provides that any submarine com- 
mander who violated the law shall, if 
caught, be tried for piracy “before the civil 
or military authorities of any power within 
the jurisdiction of which he may be 
found.” i 

Rodney. While Mediterranean dele- 
gates talked submarine last week, a minor 
flurry in British-U. S. naval circles was 
caused by the British battleship Rodney, 
largest, most powerful dreadnaught in the 
world, possibly the largest battleship that 
will ever be built. Naval experts have 
agreed that the way to achieve battleship 
parity between Britain and the U. S. is 
for Britain to scrap five battleships, the 
U. S., three. This still leaves Britain the 
advantage of the 33,g0o0-ton Rodney. 
U. S. naval officers blandly suggested that 
this country be allowed to scrap a fourth 
battleship, build a duplicate Rodney to 
take its place. This brought instant pro- 
test from Senator Borah in Washington, 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

“TI can see no justification in our build- 
ing, or claiming the right to build one 
battleship. Scrap the Rodney. That will 


settle the proposition.” 
Most Britons would sooner scrap King 
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George’s right eye than the battleship 
Rodney. In the House of Commons anx- 
ious Tories demanded if there was any 
truth in this startling rumor. 

“NO SIR!” said First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty Alexander. 

French Demands. Toward the week’s 
end a final flurry shook the conference. 











J 





U.& U. 
FRENCH MINISTER OF MARINE 


Ambush cannot be abolished. 


Before assembled naval delegates, crisp 
businesslike Prime Minister André Tar- 
dieu demanded for France a total of 725.- 
coo tons by 1937 in order to give her 
absolute parity with Italy in the Mediter- 
ranean, and to offset the 144,000 tons al- 
lowed Germany under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. This program, if built, would give 
France not only the largest submarine fleet 
in the world, but a total naval ratio of 
3-3-2 with Britain and the U. S. Ob- 
servers were aghast, saw the possibility 
that instead of reducing armaments, Brit- 
ain and the U. S. might have to indulge 
in a billion dollars worth of naval ship 
building. Admirals and statesmen con- 
ferred, President Hoover hurried north 
from Florida (see p. 13). At the last 
minute Prime Minister Tardieu dropped 
a hint. If Britain and the U. S. would 
sign a security pact, guaranteeing not to 
supply food or munitions to any aggressor 
nation in a war with France, the French 
Government would cut its demands 20%. 

Retribution was swift on Prime Minis- 
ter Tardieu for nearly wrecking the con- 
ference. Returning to Paris for the week- 
end he was stricken with acute laryngitis, 
lost his government on a. vote of no con- 
fidence (see p. 23). 


Siphon eas 


At a London luncheon of the Anglo- 
American Correspondents Association of 
Paris last week Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald rose to make a speech. 

“Let this represent the British fleet,” 
said he, pushing forward a whiskey bottle 
that was in front of him, “and this,” 
placing beside it a soda siphon, “the Ameri- 


can fleet. I really beg your pardon, gentle- 
men, I had no intention of referring to 
Prohibition. I had no thought of the 
contents of the bottles when I began the 
demonstration.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
E.G. S. 


In his pre-election campaign speeches, 
one of the innovations promised by Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald in the name 
of the Labor Party was an “Economic 
General Staff” of financiers, economists to 
assist in the reorganization of British in- 
dustry. Last week the names of 15 mem- 
bers of the E. G. S., officially renamed 
“Economic Advisory Council,’ were an- 
nounced. Potent members: 

Sir Arthur Balfour,* onetime (1911- 
12) Master Cutler of Sheffield, vice presi- 
dent of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Sir Josiah Stamp, Director of the 
Bank of England, chief British delegate at 
the Young Plan Conference (Time, Feb. 
18, 1929 et Seq.). 

Sir John Cadman, Chairman, Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. 

John Maynard Keynes, author of 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace, 
famed economist, husband of onetime 
Russian dancer, Lydia Lopukova. 

George Douglas Howard Cole, poet, 
detective story writer, Oxford University 
Reader in Economics. 


Spat 

Conservative whips, anxious to plot their 
party strategy for the ensuing parliamen- 
tary term, have threatened, blustered, 
begged the complacent Labor Government 
for some hint of the make-up of the soon- 
to-be-announced Budget. Did the Labor 
Party intend to retain the old protective 
duties on sugar, silk? How about foreign 
automobiles? Grinning Laborites refused 
to answer. Last week, onetime (1924-29) 
Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Winston (“Winnie”) Churchill joined the 
battle. Rising moon-faced from his bench, 
he glared over his wide wing collar at his 
successor, wizened Labor Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Philip Snowden. 

“Does the Right Honorable Chancellor,” 
he boomed angrily, “intend to keep those 
important trades in a state of uncertainty 


from motives of personal vanity and 
arrogance?” 
Roared the Conservatives: “Hear! 


Hear! Answer! Answer!” 

The sedate Speaker of the House, Cap- 
tain E. A. Fitzroy started under his wig: 
“The right honorable gentleman knows 
perfectly well he must not impute mo- 
tives,” he rapped out. 

Cheers and applause from the Labor 
benches; cries of “Withdraw! Withdraw!” 

Ex-Chancellor Churchill, caught aback, 
waved a deprecatory hand: “Of course I 
am not imputing incorrect motives, but 
only temperamental motives.” 

Without moving or answering, wizened 





*Not to be confused with the present Earl of 
Balfour, Arthur James, “A. J.,”’ Prime Minister 
of Great Britain (1902-05), leading British rep- 
resentative at the Washington Conference 
(1921-22). 


Philip Snowden gazed fixedly at flustered 
Mr. Churchill with the expression of one 
smelling something unpleasant. 





Jail Sale 

So law-abiding are post-war Britons 
that the number of British prisons has 
been reduced by 27 since t1grz. Last 
week Home Secretary Rt. Hon. John Rob- 
ert Clynes proudly announced that still 
more British jails were for sale. Offered 
at bargain prices were Maidstone Prison, 
formerly used for first offenders, convicts 
under 21, and Pentonville Prison, where 
the Irish patriot Sir Roger Casement was 
shot in 1916. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Radio Earl 

Since 1923 Government House, Cape- 
town, comfortable home of the Governor 
General of the Union of South Africa, has 
been occupied by Queen Mary’s amiable 
younger brother, Alexander Augustus Fred- 
erick William Alfred George Cambridge, 
Earl of Athlone. In 1928 at the earnest 
request of Prime Minister James Barry 
Munnik Hertzog, alive to the advantage 
of near royalty in Capetown, his term was 
extended for another three years. Last 


week His Majesty the King-Emperor was 
pleased to 


graciously appoint as_ his 





U. € U. 
EARL OF CLARENDON 
NOT what the public wants. 


brother-in-law’s successor George Herbert 
Hyde Villiers, Earl of Clarendon, his ap- 
pointment to become effective in 1931. 
Unlike royal Brother-in-law Athlone, 
whose only occupation has been military 
(in the Boer War he won the D. S. 0.; 
in the World War was twice mentioned in 
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despatches), the Earl of Clarendon is “in 
trade.” As Chairman of the government- 
owned British Broadcasting Co.* he has a 
salary of $14,580 a year, four times that 
of sharp-tongued Mrs. Philip Snowden, 
one of the B. B. C.’s three governors. 
Among his Lordship’s not inconsiderable 
possessions are 500 acres of good Hertford- 
shire and Warwickshire land, an extensive 
collection of Old Masters (Van Dyck, Sir 
Peter Lely) and the romantic ruins of 
Kenilworth Castle, which any U. S. tourist 
is at liberty to visit on payment of 1 s. 

The Earl of Clarendon is serious in his 
radio interest. Interviewed last week on 
his appointment as Governor-General he 
much preferred to talk about television: 

“When it is possible to present a stage 
play or a national event, such as the 
Derby, which a family or a small audience 
in a hall can see, then television will ab- 
solutely go like wildfire. The possibilities 
of the thing are enormous.” 


CANADA 


First Senator 


In gold-frogged gown and many-curled 
wig, the Right Honorable Lord Chancellor 
of Great Britain, “possessor,” according 
to Jeremy Bentham, “of a multitude of 
heterogeneous scraps of power too various 
to be enumerated,” ruled some months ago 
that the section of Canada’s constitution 
forbidding women from holding legislative 
office was a “completely outmoded relic of 
medieval civilization.” Last week the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Norman MacKay Wil- 
son, first woman ever to serve in the 
Canadian Senate, was announced by Prime 
Minister William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
and her appointment officially approved by 
Governor-General Viscount Willingdon.+ 

Worthy of the honor is capable Mrs. 
Senator Wilson. Wife of a past member of 
the House of Commons, daughter of a Sen- 
ator, she is a member of innumerable 
social service committees, Honorary Pres- 
ident of the National Federation of Lib- 
eral Women of Canada, and mother of 
eight children. 


PAPAL STATE 
Rise of Pacelli 


Spectacular as any Wall Street “success 
story” was the career of the amiable 
mountain-climbing librarian, Achille Ratti, 
who in three years (1919-22) became first 
Archbishop, then Cardinal, then Pope. 
Last week the Catholic world celebrated 

wane British Broadcasting Company,” 
said the B. B. C.’s Director-General, Sir John 
Reith, recently, “has never attempted to give the 
public what it wants. It gives the public what 
it ought to have.” What the public “ought to 
have” on Tuesday, Feb. 4 included: How the 
Welfare Centres Can Help You, by Dr. Stella 
Churchill; Leonardo Kemp and his Piccadilly 
Hotel Orchestra; Modern Poetry, by Victoria 
Sackville-West; Child Impersonations, by Harry 
Hemsley; Oxford in the Seventies, by Mrs. Mar- 
garet L. Woods; Scientific Research and Clothes, 
by Professor Leonard Hill. 

_+Members of the Canadian  Parliament’s 
Upper House are appointed by the Governor- 
General for life, their duties no more exacting 
than those of members of a British House of 
Lords. To qualify they must be over 30 years 
old, British subjects residing in the province 
which they represent, owners of at least $4,000 
worth of property. 





still another success story. Eugenio Pa- 
celli, 53, one who was hatted Cardinal but 
two months ago succeeded to the highest 
office in Catholic statesmanship, became 
Papal Secretary of State. 

His predecessor and patron, Pietro 
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Keystone 
EUGENIO PACELLI 
Gasparri can sit in the sun. 


Cardinal Gasparri, Vatican Secretary of 
State under two popes for 15 years, framer 
of the Lateran Treaty between the Italian 
state and the Vatican, gave the young 
Cardinal his blessing, then retired to his 
stately villa (a present from Pope Pius) 
where he can sit in the sun, busy himself 
for the rest of his life with canonical law. 
By order of // Duce, every public building 
in Italy was flag-draped to celebrate two 
simultaneous Catholic milestones; the 
first anniversary of the Lateran Treaty, 
the eighth anniversary of Pius XI’s Pon- 
tificate. 

Those wise in hierarchical ways were 
not surprised at the appointment of Cardi- 
nal Pacelli. Besides being the “most loved 
pupil” of Secretary-emeritus Gasparri, he 
can point to excellent Vatican connections. 
His father, Filippo, was Doyen of the 
consistorial advocates. 

His brother Francesco was deeply con- 
cerned with the settlement of the Lateran 
Treaties. Through the hands of another 
brother Ernesto has passed most of the 
property purchased by the Holy See in 
recent years. Secretary Pacelli himself is 
a member of the Academy of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Nobles. 

After several years as a member of the 
Sacred Congregation for Extraordinary 
Affairs, he was sent by his patron, Car- 
dinal Gasparri to Munich, where he pur- 
sued the pacific policies of Pope Benedict 
XV. In 1917 he conveyed the Papal 
Peace Note to Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

In 1920 he became Papal Nuncio to 
Germany, added Lutheran Prussia to the 
list of states in the good graces of mother 
church. One task of particular delicacy 
faces him in the next months: powerful, 
anti-religious Soviet Russia. 


ITALY 


Bancas 

In Italy things have a way of happening 
suddenly. At the beginning of last week 
there were the “big four” banks: Banca 
Nazionale di Credito, Credito Italiano, 
Banca di Roma, Banca Commerciale 
Italiana. Then one evening Italian busi- 
nessmen picked up their evening papers, 
were startled to learn that the first two 
of these planned a merger, that directors 
would meet to ratify the terms within four 
days. Although the banks are said to have 
conceived of the idea all by themselves, 
admittedly ‘encouraging and advising” the 
merger was the Fascist Government which 
has promoted many an industrial con- 
solidation. 

After the merger operating economy 
will be attained by Credito Italiano un- 
dertaking all the regular commercial bank- 
ing while Banca Nazionale will become a 
securities corporation, financing industrial 
undertaking. Although the means are un- 
usual, the result will be the first introduc- 
tion of U. S. banking structure to Italy. 
Vice president of each section will be 
Alberto Pirelli, onetime president of the 
International Chamber of Commerce and 
a prominent Italian utility tycoon. 


FRANCE 


Punctured 


Eight months ago, Ramsay MacDonald 
with a woefully weak government behind 
him became Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. Concentrating at once on his 
foreign policy a series of successful for- 
eign conferences (the Young Plan, The 
Hague, the visit to Washington) improved 
British prestige abroad, immeasurably in- 
creased his own position at home. 

Three months ago kinetic André Tar- 
dieu, also with a woefully weak govern- 
ment* became Prime Minister of France. 
The MacDonald strategy seemed to him 
excellent, he too concentrated on foreign 
affairs. Hectically he dashed back and 
forth to Geneva, to The Hague, to London 
but though he nearly wrecked the Naval 
Conference last week in his desire to 
show the world the might of France, re- 
sults at home were less satisfactory. Last 
week ill with laryngitis, he returned to 
Paris in an attempt to cope with the ris- 
ing opposition of radicals, socialists. 

Ordered to. bed by his doctors he was 
unable to lead the fight in person. Pudgy 
André Cheron, France’s chin-whiskered 
Minister of Finance took orders from his 
chief by telephone, directed the govern- 
ment’s defense. In the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, three times the Tardieu-Cheron forces 
beat off the opposition. The deputies pre- 
pared to vote on a measure to reduce the 
income tax for married women. On the 
rostrum Pudgy Minister Cheron raised his 
hand: 

“T am making it a question of confi- 
dence with the full approval of my chief, 
Prime Minister Tardieu.” 

The Chamber voted. The Government 


*Nine of his cabinet ministers were hold overs 
from the admittedly fragile “vacation govern- 
ment” of Aristide Briand. 
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was defeated, 286 to 281. Twenty-two 
crestfallen ministers and undersecretaries 
of state left the chamber to gather round 
the bedstead of laryngetic André Tardieu, 
who vainly begged his doctor’s permission 
to dress, deliver his resignation to Presi- 
dent Doumergue in person. Reporters 
waylaid bleary-eyed Aristide Briand, asked 
if he would attempt to form another gov- 
ernment. He shook his head: 

“Tt would be my thirteenth cabinet. 
C’est fou!” 

On the steps of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties Pudgy M. Cheron explained why he 
had put the government to a test vote: 

“T have accomplished my duty to the 
end. We could not fight the opposition on 








CHERON 


The abscess had to be punctured. 


each and every article of the budget and 
deliver up the country to demagogery. 
There was an abscess, and it had to be 


punctured.” 
INDIA 
Dictator of Disobedience 

“T still have unquenchable faith in Civil 
Disobedience,” wrote spindle-shanked Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, loin-clothed, ascetic patron 
saint of Indian Independence, a month 
ago. “But if India should have to go 
through the agonies of civil war or foreign 
invasion, be sure these are no new things 
in the history of nations that have strug- 
gled for freedom. England has gone 
through both experiences!” 

“Civil Disobedience,” “Passive Resist- 
ance” have long been favorite watchwords 
of Saint Gandhi. By them he means to 
break the power of British rule, through 
refusal to pay taxes, refusal to purchase 
British goods.* Last week, eager to put 
his plans into effect, he received a com- 
mittee of the Indian Nationalist Congress, 
asked that he be appointed Dictator of 
Disobedience and given a council of war 
with sole power to say where, when, and 
in what manner “civil disobedience” was 


*India is Great Britain’s best market, absorbs 
one-eighth of her exports. 





to start. The Nationalist congressmen, 
who venerate Saint Gandhi with almost 
religious fervor, but do not always do 
what he wants, argued secretly for six 
hours, intimated they would give him the 
appointment he desired. Thus proceeded 
the vast trouble which some observers 
predict will be the worst world-trouble of 
this decade. 


TURKEY 
Duck. Catastrophe 


So excellent were Turkish aqueducts, 
Turkish wells, Turkish baths, in the Middle 
Ages, that complacent Turkish conserva- 
tives have not dreamed of improving them 
for the past 500 years. Young Turks cam- 
paigning for modern waterworks for Tur- 
key’s larger cities seized on the “Duck 
Catastrophe” at Ihlamour last week, ar- 
gued emotionally in the Turkish press. 

In Ihlamour, suburb of Constantinople 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus, 
source of drinking water for generations 
has been a single deep narrow well in the 
market place. Housewives and_ porters 
gathered there every morning to draw wa- 
ter for their daily needs. There one Yusuf 
Hanoum, leather worker, sat down to rest 
last week, while his pet duck, name un- 
known, hopped up on the well curb to 
keep him company. A stray dog frightened 
him. With an agitated squawk Yusuf’s 
duck fell into Ihlamour’s well. Unable to 
extricate his pet, Leather Worker Hanoum 
dropped half a loaf of bread and a large 
piece of goat’s milk cheese down the nar- 
row 50-ft. well to keep his duck from 
starving, went to warn the authorities. 

For several days, the best minds of 
Ihlamour bent to the task of extracting 
Yusuf’s duck. Scheme A was to lower a 
large shallow bucket down the well in 
the hope that the duck would swim into it. 
Several times the duck did so, but always 
flopped out before the bucket could be 
hauled to the surface. Scheme B was to 
tie fish lines to hard indigestible crusts 
of bread in the hope that Yusuf’s duck 
would swallow line and crust, allow. himself 
to be hauled to the surface. Yusuf’s duck 
did not. Scheme C: a reward was offered 
to any citizen of Ihlamour who would 
allow himself to be lowered 50 feet down 
the well to grab Yusuf’s duck with his 
bare hands. The first volunteer jammed 
ignominiously when the well bore unex- 
pectedly narrowed 30 feet below the sur- 
face. The rope broke, he was rescued 
only with difficulty. 

Disgusted at these futile attempts, the 
commandant of the nearest garrison or- 
dered a squad of soldiers to the Ihlamour 
well-head. An officer barked commands. 
The soldiers fired ten rounds rapidly down 
the well. When the smoke cleared away 
Yusuf’s duck was heard quacking irritably 
from the abyss. Superstitious Mussul- 
mans fled from the neighborhood, claimed 
that the duck was bewitched. City author- 
ities posted the well as unfit for drinking 
purposes. While Ihlamour city fathers 
concentrated on the problem of: duck ex- 
traction, Ihlamour householders were 
forced to go nearly two miles to the near- 
est unpolluted well. 


CHINA 
In Peiping 
@ Nelson Trusler Johnson, newly ap- 
pointed U. S. Minister to China, arrived 
in Peiping last week, making his fifth of- 
ficial visit to the old time capital of China. 

“Well,” said he to Peiping’s Mayor 
Chang Yen-wu, “it seems like being home 
again.” Turning to a group of Nanking 
officials, he repeated the same remark in 
Mandarin. Chinese. Chinamen applauded. 
@ From Peiping United Press Correspond- 
ent Demaree C. Bess heralded an amazing 
municipal comeback: 

“In the first months after the capital 
was removed, Peiping’s population fell 
from 1,300,000 to about 800,000, and thou- 
sands of shops were closed. During the 
past few months the population has again 
risen rapidly, and official figures now place 
the number of residents within the city 
walls at more than 1,200,000. Hundreds 
of shops . . have reopened. 

“Two reasons are given for Peiping’s re- 
vival. One is the brisk increase in tourists 
from foreign countries. The other is that 
North China has been entirely free from 
civil wars since June 1928, when the Na- 
tionalists entered the city. 

‘“Peiping has been fortunate in possess- 
ing an able administration during this 
entire period, most of them adherents of 
General Yen Hsi-shan, the ‘model gover- 
nor’ of Shansi. : 


Railways 

John J. Mantell, U. S. railway expert, 
onetime resident (New York) Vice Presi- 
dent of the Erie Railway, last week deliv- 
ered the report on railway conditions in 
China which the Chinese Ministry of Rail- 
ways asked him to undertake a year ago 
He wrote: 

“The railroads in China are character- 
ized by wholesale inefficiency in all de- 
partments and wholesale lack of experi- 
enced personnel. Every railroad in China, 
with the exception of the Shanghai-Nan- 
king and the Peking-Mukden, is bankrupt. 

. . Rates are unscientific . . . high.” 


° 








Airways 

In Nanking last week the Chinese Min- 
isters of Communications, Foreign Affairs, 
War and Finance met solemnly. Soon it 
was reported they had cancelled the air 
mail and passenger contract of the: China 
Airways Federal Inc., U. S.-owned subsid- 
iary of President Clement M. Keys’s* In- 
tercontinent Aviation Inc. for “violation 
of national rights of China and interfer- 
ence with the postal administration.” 

Said China Airways’ president, Ernest 
B. Price: 

“During the past four months the Chi- 
nese have given us little if any codperation 
and the service has grown increasingly 
difficult, as obstacles have been created re- 
garding landing fields and anchorages for 
the Loening amphibian planes which we 
use. The company has overlooked these 
difficulties in its desire to provide a cheap 
and efficient air line in China. We have 
*President Curtiss Wright Corp.; Chairman of 
the Board, T. A. T.—Maddux Air Lines. 
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already spent $500,000 in gold on the 
service and our final loss is very likely to 
be greater than that.” 
. . . a 

Weihaiwet 

About to be handed back to China, after 
32 years of British tenure, is the lease- 
hold of Weihaiwei (Way-hi-way)—285 
square miles of free port, walled city, 
fertile farmland. The draft agreement, 
initialed last week at Nanking by Britain’s 
experienced envoy, Sir Miles Wedderburn 
Lampson, was hailed by optimistic Foreign 
Minister C. T. Wang as “the first step 
toward the return of all leased territory 
in China now held by foreigners.” (Last 
month Sir Miles rushed by warship from 
Shanghai to Lady Lampson’s bedside in 
Hongkong, arrived just before she died.) 

The snug hill-bound harbor of Weihaiwei 
on the northeast coast of Shantung 
Province, faces—across the Yellow Sea— 
the onetime Russian stronghold of Port 
Arthur. It was leased to Great Britain 
in 1898 to compensate for Russia’s Port 
Arthur and Germany’s Tsingtao. No 
longer a military watchdog, Weihaiwei has 
assumed new importance as an aircraft 
base, busies itself coaling Pacific warships 
in its beautiful harbor, welcomes ailing 
British sailors to its mild climate and 
excellent sanatorium. 


O————e 





Prudent Chiang 

While various of his war lords were 
consorting in intrigue against him last 
week (see above) Prudent President 
Chiang Kai-shek despatched an order to 
U. S. agents in Shanghai for a second 
armored motor car. Bigger, more potent 
than the armored Packard sedan he has 
used for a year and a half (Time, Oct. 29, 
1928) President Chiang’s new vehicle will 
be the most expensive car ($47,000) ever 
to enter China, has been planned espe- 
cially for him. 

Specifications : 

Body and hood to be of half-inch thick 
navy steel plate, designed to shed bullets. 

Two rear-end outside seats for machine- 
gunners, built high to command a clear 
view of snipers. 

Extra-long running boards, sturdy 
metal grips welded into the car roof to 
accommodate two guards on each side, 
who will ride clinging to the side, their 
free hands clutching deadly blue steel re- 
peating pistols. 

Delivery to be not later than April 
(China’s resurgent battle season). 


a — 
Hodge Podge 

Sprawling China presented to the world 
last week a grim picture in hodge podge. 
While Peiping boasted of its well-fed, 
growing population (see p. 24), 4,000,000 
famine-shriveled Chinamen, not 400 miles 
to the west in Shansi and neighboring 
provinces, looked to almost certain death 
before spring. Six millions have already 
died. Shansi women, desperate, adver- 
tised themselves as “Hunger Brides,” were 
offering eight and ten ¢ for husbands who 
could feed them something besides roots 
and grasses. 
In Shanghai, bandits broke all the Chi- 











THE PRESIDENT OF CHINA 


. - . will be even more prudently concealed, 
(See col. 1) 


nese traditions of kidnaping, abducted the 
hitherto-scorned girl babes of wealthy 
China merchants. The New Nationalist 
Government’s recent decree, making 
daughters as well as sons heirs of their 
fathers, has also given them ransom value. 

River bandits south of Canton grew 
bolder last week, seized a $50,000 oil cargo 
from Standard Oil Co. 

While in Kiangsu Province, Nanking’s 
railway minister Sun Fo cast about to rem- 
edy ‘wholesale inefficiency” (see p. 24), 
capable General Hsi Yu-San, next door in 
Honan Province, kept a tight grip on the 
40 locomotives and 800 cars which he 
seized last December. 

“Model Governor” Yen Hsi-Shan, abso- 
lute ruler of Shansi Province and 70 
million Chinamen, was hobnobbing last 
week in “mysterious seclusion” with a 
potent neighbor, Marshal Feng Yu-Hsiang 
(owner of the world’s largest private 
army—150,000) who is still smarting 
under the recent discipline of the Nation- 
alist Government (Time, June 3). Tele- 
grams from Governor Yen last week de- 
manding that Chiang resign and “Jet China 
fight it out” were bluntly. refused. 


BRAZIL 
“Infamous Attempt” 


At Montes Claros in the state of Minas 
Geraes, Vice President Fernando Mello 
Vianna and a party of Conservative 
orators arrived to campaign for the com- 
ing Presidential elections (March 1). 
Minas Geraes is a Democrat stronghold; 
the Conservative campaigners were greeted 
with a burst of gunfire from Democrat 
sympathizers. Five people were killed, 16 
wounded, and Vice President Mello Vianna 
received three bullets in his neck. Wired 
Brazilian Minister of Justice Vianna do 
Castello: VIOLENCE WHICH HAS 
BEEN RIFE IN THE STATE OF 
MINAS GERAES SINCE LAST OCTO- 
BER HAS NOW CULMINATED IN 
A SERIOUS POLITICAL INCIDENT. 
I DEMAND AN EXPLANATION. 

Answered State President Antonio 
Carlos: A QUERY WILL BE OPENED 
AT BELLO HORIZONTE [Capital of 


Minas Geraes] IMMEDIATELY. HAVE 
PATIENCE. 

Meanwhile, unaware of the niceties of 
attempted political assassination in Brazil, 
U. $. Ambassador Edwin V. Morgan sent 
a formal note to President Washington 
Luis Pereira de Souza of Brazil, offering 
congratulations “that the Vice President 
of the Republic, Dr. Mello Vianna, escaped 
from the infamous attempt against his 


life.” 
- CHILE 
Ebasco v. Ibanez 


President Carlos Ibanez went out 
to battle last week with the multilateral 
Electric Bond and Share Company (Ebas- 
co) of New York. He did not win, but 
he made an efiective gesture. 

In 1928 omnipotent Ebasco bought con- 
cessions from London’s Whitehall Invest- 
ment Co. to operate tramways and pro- 
vide light and power for the Santiago- 
Valparaiso territory. Contract and con- 
cessions disappeared into a twilight world 
of lawyers, politicians and congressional 
committees. Last week, curiously emended, 
they reappeared on the desk of President 
Ibanez. Instead of being limited to city 
lights and trolleys, the contract is now 
designed to embrace practically all the 
light and power in the Republic of Chile. 
Most important, the contract was ex- 
tended for 99 years, during which time 
the Government would have no power of 
recapture over Ebasco. President Ibanez 
swore that he would chop off his own 
right hand rather than sign the contract 
as it appeared now. 

The Compania Chilena de Electricidad, 
Limitada, local subsidiary of Ebasco, re- 
turned a soft answer. In an open let- 
ter to Santiago’s three most important 
papers they wrote that they were surprised 
and shocked at President Ibafiez’s protest, 
the more so since the power contract in 
every stage of its development had been 
inspected and approved by congressional 
and technical commissions “composed of 
Chileans of high repute,” finally that it 
had been enthusiastically approved by 
none other than Sefior Francisco Lobos, 
Director of the Electrical Services of the 








Nights on a ‘Train, 


and a half-sick system 


OOD as Sal Hepatica is to dull 
and logy stay-at-homes, it’s even 
better for men and women who travel. 
Upset by a change in diet, restless 
on a strange bed, they arise with an 
upset system, headachy, half-sick—dull. 
With the aid of the porter, a glass of 
cool water appears! Into the water a 
spoonful of Sal Hepatica bubbles and 
fizzes. Drink the sparkling mixture 
down! You're already on the road to 
feeling better! 

Sal Hepatica works promptly, thor- 
oughly, yet gently. Women drink its 
splendid combination because they find 
it unsurpassed as a complexion clati. 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s Sp, 30c, 60c and $1.20 






fier. Men prefer it for its restoring and 
bracing effect. 

Constipation, headaches, colds, rheu- 
matism—all the familiar digestive dis- 
orders are banished by Sal Hepatica! It 
fights acidity, it cleans the bloodstream, 
it sweeps the system of toxic wastes. 


Among wealthy people the custom 
of visiting the spas of Europe is an- 
nually followed—for physicians, here 
and abroad, recognize the great advan- 
tages of taking the saline cure. - Sal 
Hepatica contains the same salines and 
is the efficient American equivalent of 
these Continental health-springs. 

Ask your doctor about the saline 
method, with Sal Hepatica. Buy a bottle 
from your druggist. At home or when 
you're traveling, let it keep you fresh 
and in trim! 


Bristot-Myrrs Co, 

Dept. C-20,71 West St., New York 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 
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Republic. However, they had ever the 
best interests of the country at heart, and 
if President Ibafiez felt the way he did, 
they would consider the drafted contract 
null and void, try to frame another that 
would more fully meet “public approval.” 

Ebasco could afford to be polite. It 
knew, and President Ibanez knew that 
there was not another corporation in Chile 
capable of providing the electrical service 
which growing Chile had to have, that if 
the President would not sign this contract 
he would have to sign another very much 
like it. President Ibanez in revenge de- 
manded and obtained the dismissal of 
Electrical Director Lobos, and the matter 


passed, 
COLOMBIA 

Presidential Minister 

Richard Coeur de Lion, who spent the 
greater part of his life as far as possible 
from his admiring subjects (in Palestine 
and on the continent), was for a time the 
most popular, eventually one of the most 
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COoOLOMBIA’S PRESIDENT-ELECT 


“T am a statesman.” 


unpopular, of all medieval kings of Eng- 
land. Last week Dr. Enrique Olaya Her- 
erra, who as Minister to Washington has 
been absent from his native land for seven 
years, was elected President of Colombia. 
After only two weeks of strenuous cam- 
paigning he polled nearly twice as large 
a popular vote as either of his two con- 
servative opponents, Dr. Guillermo Va- 
lencia, General Alfredo Vasquez Cobo, 
familiar figures to the mass of Colombian 
voters. Immediately after the election 
issues on the Bogota Stock Exchange 
moved up an average of two points. 

“T am a statesman,” said Dr. Olaya last 
week, “not a politician. A politician thinks 
of the next election, a statesman thinks 
of the next generation.” 

Statesman Olaya created a minor flurry 
among Washington hostesses by announc- 
ing that he would return to Washington 
to complete his work at the Colombian 
legation before his inauguration in August, 
thus becoming the first chief executive- 
elect to serve in a diplomatic position in 


the U.S. 
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The great English writer, Arnold Bennett, 
said, ‘I suppose that for the majority of men 
the suspension of income for a single month 
would mean either bankruptcy, the usurer, 
or acute inconvenience”. 


MAN has small chance to 

get somewhere and be some- 
body if he is entirely dependent 
upon his next pay-check. He is 
likely to be as helpless as a child 
if his income stops. 
Many a man finds himself in a rebellious 
frame of mind and sorry for himself because 
he is “broke”. He feels bottled-up, half stifled, 
almost handcuffed and shackled. Unhappy 
in his work, he does it half-heartedly, badly. 
He wants to quit his job but he doesn’t 
dare. His boss would like to discharge 
him but waits because he is sorry for 
him and his family. 
If a man has not learned how to live 
within his income, it makes little 
difference whether he earns $1,000 or 
$10,000—he will always be in trouble. 


But budgeting his weekly or monthly 
salary to cover expenses for the neces- 
sities and comforts of life will show 
him how to live within his income 


whatever it may be. 


Do you know how the experts arrange 
a budget for salaries from $1,000 to 
$10,000? Do you know what per cent 
of the income should be spent for each 


of the general expense items—food, 
shelter, clothing, household operating 


expense, insurance, education, enter- 
tainment and investment? 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Dept.330-Q 
One Madison Avenue, ‘New York 

Please mail, without charge, booklet “Let 
Budget Help” which shows how to make 
incomes cover necessary expenditures — with 
something left over—and gives full details 
relating to budgeting incomes ranging from 
$100 to $800 a month. 


Name 
Street 


City 


© 1030 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


When speculation is substituted for invest- 
ment the last hope for safety usually vanishes. 


Budgets have solved money problems in 
many homes. A typical illustration is fur- 
nished by a woman who provided a good 


home for husband, high school daugh- 
ter and 12-year-old son on $200 a 
month. She reported that when they 
attempted to live without a budget 
they were always in debt and worst 
of all in mental and physical distress. 
Since their conversion to “the budget 
way” they have found they are able 
to live better and save 10%. 

Have you ever experienced the peace 
of mind and satisfaction that result 
from an intelligent budgeting of your 
income? With necessities provided for 
and a little money left over you have 
a far better chance to get ahead. 

Send for booklet entitled, ‘Let Bud- 
get Help”, which was written with a 
full understanding of the problems 


of those with limited incomes. Use 
coupon above. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FreperiIcK H. Ecker, PRESIDENT > 


One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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B tain 
Stretching from Londonawaytothe 
Northeast is a country rich in Bri- 
tain’s early history. To know her 
she must be seen in the quaint old 
villages that date back centuries be- 
fore the Norman conquest; along 
roads that once resounded to the 
passing of Roman chariots; by the 
wall of Hadrian; or in some little 
sea-besieged coast town that wit- 
nessed the coming of the Danes. 





She must be studied in the subdued | 


light of old cathedrals and abbeys. | Se Laete tains 


The London & North Eastern 
Railway traverses this enchanting 
land. It takes you in speed and com- 
fort to the many centres of historic 
interest and scenic beauty. It is, too, 
the track of the World’s Most Fa- 
mous Train—The ‘‘Flying Scots- 


man,” the swiftest train over the 


shortest soute between London and 
Edinburgh, accomplished in 814 
hours without a stop. 
And when you have completed 
your tour of Britain the daily and 
nightly steamshipservices via Har- 
wich provide the most comfortable 
routes to Continental Europe. 


Call or write for the new Guide No.94 





which tells you where to go and what tosee. 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent,11W.42ndSt., NewYork 


London 


& North Eastern 


Railway 
of England & Scotland 
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AERONAUTICS 








Ferry Service 

Across San Francisco Bay Loening am- 
phibians were winging last week. They are 
the new ships of a new West coast service, 
ferrying late commuters, harried and 
rushed salesmen and managers, casual 
jaunters. With codperation of the Harbor 
Commission, Air Ferries Inc. has been 
granted centrally located terminals, land- 
ing places at San Francisco and Oakland. 








Protagonist for Silence 


Clarence Marshall Young, assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics, ad- 
vanced last week at the Hotel McAlpin, in 
Manhattan, weighty departmental reasons 
for airplane accident silence. Said he: 

. Sole purpose in investigating acci- 
dents is to determine causes and promote 
aviation by what we learn . . . obtaining 
all our information from _ voluntary 
sources. We cannot compel persons to 
come forward with it.” The inference 
Secretary Young implied was, that official 
silence is essential for such codperation; 
that his department did not choose to fix 
a cause for the accident only to have legal 
procedure haled in and departmental rec- 
ords opened to rifling by shyster lawyers. 


promote aviation with knowledge 
gained after accidents, Secretary Young 
| pointed two instances: the September 


| crash of the T. A. T. liner on Mt. Taylor 


in New Mexico resulted in recommenda- 
tion that the course be changed; the 
January crash of the T. A. T.-Maddux 
liner between San Diego and Los Angeles 
resulted in a rule requiring air transport 
pilots to land if forced lower than 500 feet 
(Time, Feb. 3). 


“Meet me at St. Louis, Louis, 
Meet me at the Fair.” 

This was back in 1904, when St. Louis 
celebrated her world’s fair, and many a 
dusty buggy creaked into town laden with 
wide-eyed human freight. Full many fairs 
and expositions has St. Louis seen in the 
quarter century that has passed. Last 
week with proud fervor St. Louis opened 
the only U. S. air show of major im- 
And instead of dusty 
buggies, St. Louis greeted ponderous tri- 
motored transports bringing their loads of 
laconic salesmen of airplanes, sporty little 
open ships with private owners or students, 
conservative cabin jobs with business men, 
all curious to see what their industry of- 
fered for the critical year of 1930. 

Resounding was the  back-slapping, 
vociferous the conviviality in the Hotel 
Jefferson, headquarters of the show. The 
jovial spirits of the air made St. Louis their 
crossroad. At the new Arena, World’s 
largest exposition building, was spread out 
before their dazzled eyes and before the 
much greater numbers of mere lookers-on, 
$2,500,000 worth of aeronautical mer- 
chandise. In this mass of 87 planes, many 
instruments, lighting systems, 
radio devices, novelties, etc., centred the 
hopes and fears of those who have in- 
vested in the aircraft industry’s future. 

Sponsor of the show, the Aeronautical 


Chamber of Commerce realized the im- 
portance of their exhibition, planned much 
cooperation with the Aeronautics branch 
of the Department of Commerce: to in- 
crease private ownership of planes, patron- 
age of air transport routes, use of air mail, 
to encourage technical development. The 
vivid spectacle of such groups of clean- 
limbed, powerful craft bespoke shrewd 
design and craftsmanship. Under the 
smooth, suave lacquered surfaces were 
cunning contrivances to increase safety. 
Interiors of mighty air yachts in mohair, 
intricate inlaid woods, carefully wrought 
metal-work attested the increasing interest 
of the luxury-loving class. 

The show included many more land 
planes with pontoons available at increased 
cost, many more amphibians than ever be- 
fore. Nearly a dozen new planes were un- 
veiled last week, among them a new Waco, 
Model 110, a smaller, cheaper open bi- 














International 


FATHER OF MysTEerRY S 
Black-snouted and waspish. 


plane with usual rugged Waco construc- 
tion; a new Ryan Foursome, Wright 
powered, with adjustable reclining seats. 
The already famed Lockheed Sirius, 
proven airworthy by Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh recently, the Stearman Junior 
Speedmail, a 156 m. p. h. biplane, are im- 
portant new planes to employ N. A. C. A. 
radial motor cowling, which both smooths 
out the looks of the plane and increases 
the speed as much as 12%. 

Another fast passenger carrier is the 
recent Fleetster, from Buffalo. It is similar 
in construction and looks to the Lockheed 
Vega, has a speed close to 200 m. p. h. 
N. Y. R. B. A. has ordered six of these 
and two Lockheeds, all pontoon equipped, 
to put on their South American air mail 
and express route, to meet the competition 
of fast French Latécoére planes of Com- 
pagnie Générale Aeropostale (TIME, Feb. 
17). The merger of the Stinson Aircraft 
Corp. with Cord Corp. (Auburn, Cord, 
Duesenberg) has resulted in radical price 
reduction of the new Stinson Junior from 
$10,500 to $5,775. Robert B. (Bob) 
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The Chief threw a } 
monkey wrench into the works! 


LL the chief wanted were 
some figures—it’s true they 
were important figures and he 
needed them quickly before mak- 
ing an important decision—but 
the request he thought so simple 
had disrupted routine work, sent 
his clerks into a panic and before 
the figures were compiled and 
tabulated, everybody’s temper 
was onedge, including the chief's. 


Being an intelligent chief and 
remembering similar incidents in 
the past, he was ready to listen 
to the Monroe representative 
when he said, “All I want is the 
opportunity to show your own 
clerks how they can use Monroe 
methods and = Access to save 
time in routine work and do it 
without upsetting your present 
system and without the necessity 
of your hiring specially trained 
Operators.” 


“Go ahead,” said the chief, 


“show me.” 


The Monroe man studied the 
work and from his knowledge of 


business figures showed the chief 
how Monroe methods could be 
applied, while the simplicity, 
— and first-time accuracy of 
the Monroe machine interested 
every clerk, for they saw at once 
thelessened drudgery and hazards 
of inadequate figuring methods. 


In no time the routine work 
was running smoother than ever, 
the chief was getting all the fig- 
ures he needed without tempests 
and tempers — and where he’d 
been used to inaccuracies he 


found only accurate, reliable facts. 


He bought—not merely a ma- 
chine, but methods which were 
intelligently applied to his own 
figures by his own personnel. 


What the Monroe representa- 
tive did here he can do for you, 
whether your business be large 
or small—for he brings to your 
problems the combined knowl- 
edge and experience of the Mon- 
roe organization gained through 
constant contact with a thousand 
and one businesses. 








SERIES 3 
MONROE ADDING -CALCULATOR 
with full automatic division 


A telephone call to your local Monroe 

representative or a letter to our main 

office at Orange, New Jersey, will not 
obligate you in any way. 


ONROE. 


HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 


“The Machine for Every Desk 











Romance— 


Charm and Mystery 


«+» Mellow summer days, long hours of bright sunshine, 
rosy twilight, where the sun sets in a blaze of glory to 
rise slowly again, blending evening into morning with 
no thought of night. Range after range of giant snow- 


Land of 


capped mountains. Gleaming glaciers. All these—and 
the comfort and luxury of steamers of the augmented 
Canadian National Railway Alaska Fleet. 


Canadian National’s Jasper Park-Pacific Route across 
Canada prefaces this glorious voyage through the shel- 
tered “Inside Passage,” with stops at Ketchikan, past 
wondrous Taku Glacier, Wrangell, Juneau and Skagway 
—one of the world’s famous rail-and-water cruises. 


A tri-weekly service from Vancouver or Prince Rupert 
affords excellent connections at Skagway for Lake Atlin 
and Dawson by the White Pass and Yukon Railway, 


following the famous Klondike Trail of ’98—a succession 
of thrills and aconstant panorama of magnificent scenery. 


For descriptive literature communicate 
with our nearest office. 
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ADIAN NATIONAL 


She Largest Railway System in America 


BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
186 Tremont St. 925 Euclid Ave. 607 So. Grand Ave. 
BUFFALO DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
420 Main St. 1523 Washington Blvd. 518 Second Ave. So. 
CHICAGO DULUTH NEW YORK 
4S. Michigan Ave. 430 W. Superior St. 505 Fifth Ave. 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA 


49 E. Fourth St. 705 Walnut St. 1422 Chestnut St. 


PITTSBURGH 
355 Fifth Ave. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
302 Yamhill St. 


ST. LOUIS 
314 No. Broadway 


ST. PAU’ 


L 


83 East Fifth Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 


SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D, 0 


901--15tb St. 


N. W. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL-TO EVERYWHERE 


Snowden Jr., ever-smiling president of 
Command-Aire, felt extra pride in the 
exhibit of his ships. Said he, “Command- 
Aire is the only production airplane which 
has never killed somebody . . . never 
seriously hurt anybody.” 

Great possibilities are expected from the 
glider sponsors. Clyde V. Cessna, one of 
the original group which developed the 
famed Travel Air OXH5 biplane in 1924, 
and who now produces successful ships of 
his own design, has appeared with one. 
Likewise, the Detroit Aircraft Corp. has 
an elementary trainer, first to be granted 
Government-approved type certificate. 

Perhaps the largest and most compre- 
hensive exhibit of the show was the Cur- 
tiss-Wright. It involved 15 planes, ranging 
from a 21-passenger Condor, powered with 
two 600 h. p. geared Curtiss Conqueror 
engines, to a sport Moth, two-place, based 
on British design, made in the U. S. For 
the first time, Curtiss displayed its Tanager 
with slotted wings, bone of contention 
(Time, Jan. 6) during the disappointing 
Guggenheim Safe Aircraft Competition. 

Of the fast ships in the show, Walter 
Beech’s Travel Air Mystery S is the fast- 
est. This was the ship that brought con- 
sternation to the speed merchants of the 
Army & Navy Air Corps at Cleveland last 
September, licked the best they had to 
offer with a comfortable 194 m. p. h. 
Black-snouted and waspish looking, it is 
similar to the Lockheed Sirius but smaller 
and faster with less power (a Wright 
Whirlwind J-6, 300 h. p.). It has 
N. A. C. A. cowling, seats one, has a rated 
top-speed of 235 m. p. h. 

The Travel Air Co., one of the largest 
producers of commercial U. S. aircraft, is 
the work of Walter H. Beech, onetime in- 
structor and barnstormer, now potent and 
resourceful executive. During the War 
he chafed at discipline which kept him at 
the job of instructing other young flyers. 
After it was over, he spent two years 
barnstorming, began to realize the futility 
of such hand-to-mouth work and cast 
about for a real job. In 1922 as an em- 
ploye of the Swallow Airplane Co. he won 
the national efficiency race. In 1924, with 
three good years of apprenticeship in that 
outfit behind him, started the Travel Air 
Co. at West Wichita, Kan., with four other 
young fellows, two of whom, Clyde V. 
Cessna and Lloyd Stearman, now head 
their own companies. In 1925, Travel Air 
won the first Ford Reliability tour, and 
again in 1926. With these feathers in his 
hat, Beech began to expand into new terri- 
tory, and to enlarge his factory. Between 
1926 and 1929 there has gone on constant 
increase in factory output, steady research 
into aerodynamic design. He has fathered 
the design of six models now in stock pro- 
duction. His chief triumph is the phe- 
nomenal speed developed by his Mystery 
S. Fastest ship in the St. Louis show, it is 
a good indication of his relation to the in- 
dustry. In 1929 the Curtiss-Wright merger 
got under way. Air-wise, the merger en- 
thusiasts sought a good commercial outlet 
for their products. By absorbing Travel 
Air, but not allowing it to lose its identity, 
and making Beech the president of their 
Sales Corporation, they assured them- 
selves of intramural codperation with a 
company that was turning out roughly 
25% of all the commercial planes made 
in the U. S. 
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TOP: Crestone 
Needle,San Is- 
abel National 
Forest. 


INSET: Timber- 
line on the Fall 
River Road. 


BELOW: Cauli- 
flower Harvest 
and Onion 
Crop in Field, 
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Sunshine and Vitamins 


Colorado's constant sunshine—brilliant and benevolent in 
the high altitude—brings a higher quality to every growing 
thing. In the animal world it produces health and energy— 
reflected in the happiness of Colorado people, reflected in 
the blue ribbons awarded Colorado horses, sheep, cattle, 
hogs and poultry. 

In the vegetable word, this sunshine means Vitamins! No 
need for artificial treatment of Colorado foods with ultra- 
violet lamps—we get ultra-violet at its source out here. Cool 
nights add vigor. All conditions aid flavor. That's why you 
like Colorado's many fruits and vegetables better. That's 
why Colorado ships carloads of seed to all parts of the 
United States. 

You would enjoy living here, but if you can't there are two 
ways to get the sunshine and Vitamins anyway. (1) Eat Col- 
orado foods whenever you 
can get them. (2) Come out 
as often as you can. Over- 
night from half the nation, 
two nights from almost any- 
where, Colorful Colorado is 
ideal for even the briefest or 
most economical vacation. 
THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 






THE 
KEY STATE 
OF THE 
NEW WEST 





THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 914 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Please send the book, “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s Playground.” 
Send specific information about ee 
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Birth Control Busker 


Kitty Marion’s father, a harsh German 
(Westphalian), would bang her childish 
head with the knob of his long German 
pipe, to show her he was family boss. 
When she was 15, a stocky red-headed 
youngster, she ran away from the West- 
phalian home to England. After drab 
vicissitudes there she became an actress of 
small parts, famed in a minor way for her 
vigorous championing of underdogs. One 
day she heard Emmeline Pankhurst speak 
on suffragism. Miss Marion* became a 


\. Z san | 
Pe CONTROL | 
PoE W 


AL NUMBER 








SIRT H conto 
Review 


Keystone 


Kitty Marion 
Her father piped her. 


militant suffraget. To break her first plate- 

glass window she was obliged to throw two 
| bricks, because “I didn’t know how hard 
| you had to heave to really break the 
glass.” She went to jail, the first of seven 
| such trips. Four jail terms she went on 
| hunger strikes. She kept count of the 
number of times jailers forcibly rammed 
food down her throat. The count was 232. 
Once she gnawed a hole in her prison 
mattress, made a heap of the stuffings, 
| twisted pages of her cell Bible into tapers, 
smashed her cell window and reached to 
the gas light outside for the flame which 
set her cell on fire. 

When the War began she came to the 
U. S. to be Mrs. Oliver Hazard Perry Bel- 
mont’s suffraget aid. While doing that she 
learned of Margaret Sanger’s trouble with 
the police over birth control advocacy. 
Kitty Marion offered to busk the promis- 
ing but innocuous Birth Control Review 
at Manhattan’s busiest corners. She has 
been doing that for the past 13 years. 

Last week she ceased her street hawk- 
ing, because the magazine thereafter was 
to be sold solely by subscription, and be- 
cause she had become rheumatic and 


*Not her family name, which she abandoned 
when she escaped from home and which she will 
not tell. 
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“” Tubular 
Scaffolding 





on the night of April 12, 

927, in New York City, the 
ieiuhenabhe scaffolding sur- 
rounding theSherry-Nether- 
lands Hotel tower caught 
fire. This disaster called at- 
tention to seriousness of fire 
hazard in inaccessibleplaces. 
A few days later scaffolding 
of steel made its American 
debut on this tower. 


InCOP-R-LOY Pipe, made 

) of this modern Copper AI- 

loyed Steel, a new concep- 

tion of all ’round service 

has been realized. It has been a wel- 

come product not alone for plumb- 

ing, heating and steamfitting, but for 
many industrial purposes as well. 

COP-R-LOY, furnished in Sheets, 
Terne and Tin Plate, is available for 
fabrication into innumerable manu- 
factured articles for the home, fac- 
tory, farm, for maritime and railroad 
transportation. 

Manufacturers using COP-R-LOY 
identify their products with the 
COP-R-LOY Label, in black and 
green. 


co PvP PE a 


Y STEEL 


Removed the Great 
Hazard! 


Tubular Steel Seetoldiea, made by the Patent Scaffold- 
ing Company, New York, Y., brings fire-safe pro- 
tection. Gives a new ease and ‘speed i in erection that cut 
costs. Quickly adaptable for use many times over on all 
types of interior and exterior work. This new-type 
scaffolding is made of COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed 
Steel—striking testimony to this finer steel made to 
withstand atmospheric conditions from two to several 
times longer than steel without copper content. 

53,800 lineal feet of Patent Tubular Steel Scaffolding 
were employed i inthe repair and renovation of St. Paul’s 
Church, Broadway and Vesey St., New York City. 


Most adaptable of all metals, Steel 
is constantly being applied 
toward the elimination of costly 
hazards, in instances as striking as this. 
In processing Steel, metallurgists 
have attained unusual success with 
alloys, of which COP-R-LOY is a 
rominent example. A copper alloyed 
steel of high order, it has shown un- 
questioned superiority over less forti- 
fied metals. It is a product precisely 
controlled from “mine to market” by 
a manufacturer who has, from 1715, 
not only grown up with America but 
who has kept pace with the times in 
increasing the service of steel. 
Engineers, architects and distribu- 
tors are specifying COP-R-LOY with 
increasing frequency. Many promi- 
nent manufacturers use COP-R-LOY 


to invest their products with longer, 
more satisfactory service-life. This is 
conclusive endorsement to commend 
COP-R-LOY to you if you build or 
buy steel products for home, office, 
factory or any purpose. 

To truly save, for now and the years 
to come, Save with Steel. Look for the 
name COP-R-LOY to be assured of 


the genuine. 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Subsidiary Companies 
Wheeling Corrugating Company _ 
Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 
Ackermann Manufacturing Company 
Pitt Iron Mining Company 
Consumers Mining Company 
LaBelle Coke Company 
The Tyler Tube & Pipe Company 
Manufacturers of Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel, 
Plates, Sheets, Tin Plate, Lithographed Plate, Pipe, 
Rods, Wire, Cut Nails, Wire Nails, Roofings, Fence, 
Range Boilers, Tanks, Steel Barrels, Boiler Tubes 


P-R-LOY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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People should bathe by appointment in some 
homes, or replace those rust-clogged pipes 
with Chase Copper Water Tubing. 


A full tub... a quick bath... 


per Water Tubing. 


Do you wait for the water 
or does the water wait for you? 


Why put up any longer with the 
discomforts of rust-clogged pipes 
when complete replacement with 
Copper Water Tubing is so easy 


and economical? 


Twenty minutes... for a bath 
that should take but three! Some- 
body turned a faucet downstairs— 
and all you get is a tantalizing 
trickle. 


Annoying . . . but think of what 
happens all day long—housekeep- 
ing hindered, tempers ruffled, 
hours of precious time wasted. And 


CHASE COPPER 
WATER TUBING 
comes ina coil, 
bends around cor- 
ners, and is 99.9% 
pure copper. Chase 
Copper Water Tube 
Fittings are marked 
and guaranteed. 





CHASE COPPER WATER TUBING 


A PRODUCT OF CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated—Waterbury, Conn. 


Chase Leaders and Gutters— Chase Bronze Screen Cloth— Chase Plumbing Supplies 
—Chase Copper and Brass in Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial use. 


CHASE 


The mark that iden- 
tifies good brass and 
copper products 


all uncalled for in this modern age. 


Today the trials and tribulations 
of rust-clogged pipes can be com- 
pletely done away with. At moder- 
ate cost and with surprisingly little 
bother, bright and shining lines 
of Chase Copper Water Tubing 
can now be installed to bring you 
the comforts of clear water at full 
pressure from every faucet in 
your home. 


Your plumber will tell you this 
new-type flexible tubing permits 
him to replace worn-out piping 
without needless tearing into walls 
and floors. In fact, he usually runs 
Chase Tubing right alongside the 
old rigid pipe. He uses it in long 
lengths, bends it around corners. 
Fittings are saved. Time is saved. 
And so are the paper, paint and 
tiling of your home. 

If you'd like to give your family 
the blessing of a water system of 
pure copper, that can’t rust, that 
can’t clog, that puts an end 
to expensive repairs, tele- 
phone your plumber. He'll 
gladly estimate how little 
it will cost to modernize 
your home with Chase 
Copper Water Tubing and 
Chase Copper Water Tube 
Fittings. 


zip, and he’s 
away. Just one of the blessings of Chase Cop- 
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The American Birth Control 
League gave her a “gratitude” luncheon, a 
large bouquet and $500. She wept, a 
weather-beaten, greying woman of 58, 
and cried: “Thank goodness, I’ll have no 
more fights with the police.” 

Next week she will be in England sar- 
donically to watch Government officials 
help unveil a statue of Emmeline Pank- 
hurst, their erstwhile suffraget heckler. 


The end of this week, at Los Angeles, 
the National Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation for Birth Control will conduct a 
Western States Conference on Birth Con- 
trol & Population Probiems, to whip up 
interest in the national campaign among 
people in Oregon, Washington, California, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Colo- 


rado, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. 


—— + 


_ Sobber 


At Attleboro, Mass., a cinema perform- 


| ance last week made one Violet Miguel, 


17, weep. By the time she reached home 
she was crying hysterically. Rugged house- 
hold ministrations did not quiet her. Dr. 
Earl Russell White, 36, was called. He 
could not stop her. She sobbed all that 
night, all the next day. Thumping her 
swollen nose did no good, nor slapping her 
slobbered face. After five days narcotics 
stultified her. When she awoke her crying 
hysteria was over. Said Dr. White: “If 
she holds the record for sobbing, I hold 
it for loss of sleep.” 








Culinary Bibliophile 

Can she make a cherry pie, Billy boy, Billy 
boy? 

Can she make a cherry pie, charming Billy? 

She can make a cherry pie, quick’s a cat 
can wink her eye, 

She’s a young thing and cannot leave her 
mother. 

Had amiable Dr. Margaret Barclay Wil- 
son heard the roundelay as a display of her 


' old cook books was set up in the New York 


Academy of Medicine building last week, 
she would have applauded. She, professor 
of physiology & hygiene at Manhattan’s 
Hunter College,* dotes goodhumoredly on 
any reference to good cooking. During 


| the War she worked on the problem of 


| modern. 


food substitutes. Her study sent her to 
old cook books. Collecting them became 
a hobby. Now she has 4,000, largest col- 
lection of its kind, which she is giving to 
the New York Academy of Medicine. 
Oldest specimen is a manuscript, written 
about 870 A.D., of Apicius De re Coquinaria 
(On Cookery), which collates some of the 
ancient recipes the Romans considered 
choice. Ancient cookery differed little from 
Roast pork and apples was a 
Roman. dish, also duck and turnip. The 
Romans had no sugar, used honey. Honey 
and cheese made a delicate dish. Pepper 
was new to them. They used it pee: 
Cinnamon they knew but used it at burials 

not in the kitchen. When Dr. Wilson cou id 
not understand a recipe, she prepared the 
dish in her own kitchen. Ge sntly proud was 
she last week of the “gentlemen and 
scholars who have relished my old cook- 


| ery.” 








*Largest U. S. college for women; total en- 
rolment 16,948. 
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the greatest 
industrial state 


ATURE endowed New York State 

with a perfect foundation for industry 

. . raw materials, fertile soil, safe har- 

bors, navigable waterways, temperate climate. 

Today, New York is the world’s greatest 
industrial state. Out of 264 industries listed 
by the United States Government, 242 are 
represented in New York. 

Within a closely concentrated area around 
New York State is 49% of the nation’s total 
population, and 55% of the nation’s total 
wealth. This area is the world’s richest market. 
and the logical place to manufacture goods 
for that market is in the center of it. 

Here your sales and distribution costs are 
ata minimum. And here unlimited capital is 
available for home industry. 

Niagara Hudson’s rates for power are ma- 
terially lower than the nation’s average. Inter- 
connection makes electricity available not only 
in cities, but rural districts. 

The manufacturer who locates his plant in 
New York State, places it where industry is 
already established. He takes none of the risks 
which attend the pioneer. New York is over 
its growing pains. It is industrially mature. 

Put your plant in New York State — you 
profit by more than 100 years of industrial 
growth. Write for our new book, ‘‘New York, 
The Great Industrial State.”’ It is sent to in- 
terested manufacturers without a personal fol- 
low-up of any kind. Ad- 
dress Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation, In- 
dustrial Development 


Bureau, Albany, N. Y. 


Power is cheaper in 
New York State 


ot by accident is NEW YORK 
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Skilled labor with unusually high output, 
together with the most concentrated market in 
the world, awaits you in New York State. 


Write for our new book on the specific industrial advantages of ter- 
ritory served by Niagara Hudson, including these towns and cities: 


ALBANY DOLGEVILLE HERKIMER MEDINA SCOTIA 
ALBION DUNKIRK HOMER MOHAWK SKANEATELES 
AMSTERDAM E. SYRACUSE HUDSON NEW YORK MILLS SOLVAY 
BALDWINSVILLE FAIRPORT HUDSON FALLS NIAGARA FALLS SYRACUSE 
BALLSTON FALCONER ILION N. TONAWANDA TONAWANDA 
BATAVIA FORT EDWARD JAMESTOWN OLEAN TROY 
BOONVILLE FORT PLAIN JOHNSTOWN ONEIDA UTICA 
BROCKPORT FRANKFORT KENMORE OSWEGO WATERFORD 
BUFFALO FREDONIA LACKAWANNA PULASKI WATERTOWN 
CANASTOTA GENESEO LANCASTER RENSSELAER WATERVLIET 
CARTHAGE GLENS FALLS LEROY ROME WELLSVILLE 
COBLESKILL GLOVERSVILLE LITTLE FALLS ROTTERDAM WESTFIELD 
CORTLAND GOWANDA LOWVILLE ST. JOHNSVILLE WHITEHALL 
COHOES GREEN ISLAND LYONS SALAMANCA WHITESBORO 
DEPEW HAMBURG MALONE SCHENECTADY WILLIAMSVILLE 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 


NIAGARA: -- HUDSON 
POWER CORPORATION 
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If we all had perfect memories there 
would still be plenty of reason for Tek’s 
popularity. Since most of us are a shade 
off perfect, reasons are overshadowed by 
necessity and Tek becomes an essential 
to the art of pleasant living. 


Events leading up to the merger 


When you clean your teeth do you al- 
ways remember to give your gums their 
exercise? They enjoy it. Do you never 
forget to use dental floss for the tight 
spaces between the teeth? Two extra 
memorabilia for a refreshed mouth. 
Cleaning, massaging and dental floss have 
been merged in Tek tooth brush. 


A better brush at both ends 


Tek combines in one unit: 1—a small, 
springy brush-head that gets nimbly 
around your mouth; 2—extra width in 
the brush-head which automatically, at 
every brushing stroke, invigorates your 
gums; 3—two months’ supply of dental 
floss always at hand in the handle—you 
can’t mislay or forget it. 





NEW BRUNSWICK 


Tek 


the modern 


TOOTH BRUSH 


NEW JERSEY 





A MERGER 


of interest to people 
who sometimes mislay 
or forget things 
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Tek is made in two models: 
asillustrated, with floss, 75c, 
or with plain, flat handle, 
no floss, 50c. Tek Jr. 35c. 
Handlesin fivecolors of Lu- 
cite or Amber. Product of 
Johnson & Johnson,world’s 
largest makers of dentaland 
surgical dressings. 








Adrenal Cortex & Cancer 

Two San Francisco surgeons, Walter 
Bernard Coffey, 62, and John Davis Hum- 
ber, 35, of the Southern Pacific (Rail- 
road’s) General Hospital, able men both, 
deliberately told the newspapers that they 
were using extracts of the adrenal cortex 
on human cases of cancer, with promising 
results. Editors naturally “played up” 
their story, and readers, as naturally, in- 
ferred that here was a definite cure for 
cancer. They rushed in multitudes to San 
Francisco. Last week Drs. Coffey and 
Humber could not attend the hordes of 
miserable comers who applied for treat- 
ment at the General Hospital. Many they 
found it necessary to treat at their hos- 
pital’s curb. 

This situation embarrassed the surgeons. 
They hastened to write a joint letter to 
the American Medical Association: ‘ 
we wish to impress on the medical pro- 
fession the fact that the work to date, 
although quite promising, is still in the 
experimental stage, and therefore de- 
cidedly inconclusive. . . .” 


Pleasant to them was the praise of their 
employer, President Paul Shoup of the 
Southern Pacific Co.: “We want Dr. Cof- 
fey to do his research where he began it” 
(in the Southern Pacific General Hospital). 

Adrenal Glands are two small yel- 
lowish bodies, shaped like cocked hats, 
which fit tightly on top of each kidney. 
Each gland has three general parts—a 
coating of fibrous material, a centre (the 
medulla) and between the two a cortex 
(inner bark, as it were). The adrenals 
have the richest blood supply of any of 
the body parts. In proportion to their 
weight more blood pours through them 
in a given time than through any other 
organ. Their wholesome activity governs 
a person’s entire health. 

The medullary portion secretes a hor- 
mone which Professor John Jacob Abel of 
Johns Hopkins University has isolated. 
The synthetic adrenal medullary hormone 
is manufactured commercially as epineph- 
rine. It is a dangerously potent drug 
which sometimes can revive a stopped 
heart. 

The adrenal cortex puzzles physiolo- 
gists. It is an essential to life. Its destruc- 
tion causes death in from 24 to 48 hours. 
Apparently it secretes a special hormone 
which has not yet been identified. If its 
hormone does not exist, some substance 
like a hormone profoundly affects the 
whole body. It has sharp effect on the 
sympathetic nervous system and a pro- 
found effect on the genital apparatus. 
Overgrowth of the cortex is associated 
with precocious sexual development. Such 
overgrowth accounts for those rare cases 
where an exuberant girl changes into a 
shy boy with boyish hair on face, limbs 
and body, slim buttocks and thighs and 
certain internal atrophies and growths 
(Tim_E, Dec. 23). 


Drs. Coffey and Humber believe that 
the essential substance of the adrenal cor- 
tex stabilizes growth of body tissues. 
Paucity of this substance permits, they 
think, dormant wild cells to grow into can- 
cers. Their converse is to supply the 
patient the substance which apparently at 
once thwarts such rampant growth. 
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Individuals differ—and so do geographical groups and masses. 
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Professor of Evil 


“Evil is one of the oldest classics of 
human nature. It is usually taught by 
people morally illiterate and mentally cor- 
rupt, when it should be an important part 
of the education of youth, taught as a 
classic, carefully analyzed and defined 
with reference to preparing adolescent 
people for dealing intelligently rather than 
emotionally or weakly with instincts—not 
merely of the body but of the mind... . 

“The sophisticated youngster proves 
that he is unsophisticated by his insistence 
that he is sophisticated. A young man who 
is really wicked takes an entirely different 
attitude. He pretends to the best of his 
ability that he is innocent, and to be ac- 
tually found out is the last thing he wants 
to happen.” Thus Mrs. Lundy Howard 
(Corra May) Harris, novelist (A Circuit 
Rider’s Wife, My Book and Heart), last 
week appointed Professor of Evil at 


Rollins College, Florida. 
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Unique Rhodesman 


The bright, energetic young men who 
are selected for Rhodes Scholarships from 
U. S. universities appear to have curious 
careers once they arrive in England. Cer- 
tain carping critics insist that the Scholars 
antagonize the British by their lack of 
even U. S. breeding, and are hence driven 
to seek their own disagreeable company. 
Gentler observers opine that the Scholars 
have not enough patience to pierce the 
British reserve. But whether or not there 
really are such conflicts as these, few can 
recall ever having heard of a Rhodes 
Scholar who was famed in England for 
anything more scholarly than his ability 
to pull an oar. 

Last week a dark, slightly exhausted 
looking young Oxonian with a long nose 
was loudly cheered when the Oxford Uni- 
versity Dramatic Society, of which he is 
president, staged his production of Mac- 
beth. Oxford’s incomparably languid 
esthetes gathered afterward and drawled 
their appreciation far into the night—they 
praised the producer for the simplicity and 
emotion he had achieved, for his blending 
of hues, his startling evocation of Banquo’s 
ghost. They devised precious phrases to 
explain his innuendos. 

_ The name of the young man who called 
forth this unusual and cultivated acclaim 
is Brewster Morgan. He hails from Kan- 
sas City. He is a Rhodes Scholar and the 
first U. S. president of the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society. I. B. Mor- 
gan, Brewster’s father, is Kansas City’s 
superintendent of schools. The son is 24, 
attended the University of Kansas where 
he was famed both academically and 
socially. More than anything else at col- 
lege he enjoyed those informal talks and 
arguments which U. S. undergraduates 
call “bull sessions.” Co-eds termed him 
“an interesting date.” He slept, ate and 
studied erratically, suffered violent head- 
aches and worked at a dishevelled desk, 
but was an honor student for four years 
and a member of Phi Beta Kappa. In 
addition he edited college periodicals, pro- 
duced and acted in all manner of college 
plays, was a member of a debating team 


which defeated Oxford. While still an 
undergraduate he went to Chicago and 
was awarded first place for acting in the 
National Little Theatre Tournament 
(1925). After his graduation in 1926 he 
taught history at the University. 

Last year at Oxford he directed Othello, 
first non-professionally coached produc- 
tion of the Dramatic Society. He is writ- 
ing a biography of Metternich and will 








BREWSTER MorGAN 


In other days, a date. 
finish his Rhodes Scholarship term this 
summer—unique among the 750 U. S. 
specimens which have thus far been of- 
ficially submitted to Oxonian scrutiny. 
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Outbursts 

Undergraduate outbursts, last week, in- 
cluded the following: 

At Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.), one 
Thomas Gibb, 19, paralytic Freshman, was 
initiated into the Alpha Chi Rho frater- 
nity. Told to let himself down from a 
three-story window by a rope looped to the 
sash, he climbed out. The rope slipped, 
gave way, tumbling him to the ground. His 
parents, in China, were notified that he 
had suffered a broken hip, wrist, ankle, that 
he might die. One William Billow, like- 
wise a Freshman, likewise a fraternity 
neophyte, was told to go to Harrisburg and 
get Governor John S. Fisher’s signature. 
He was arrested breaking into a window 
of the Executive Mansion, later released. 

Albion (Mich.) College students, good 
Methodists, gleefully watched their basket- 
ball team beat their longtime Presbyterian 
rivals, Alma College (Alma, Mich.). After 
the game some 250 Albions tried to crash 
into a local cinema. Police arrested 150, 
but could find place for only twelve in the 
town jail. These were released by friends 
with pick-axes and crowbars. While the 
rest were being piled into a truck to be 
locked up in another town, their cronies 
fought with the constabulary. Addressed 
by the President of the College to no 
avail, the rioting continued until state 
troopers and tear gas bombs dispersed the 
rebels. 
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Two hundred Harvardmen, excited by 
their hockey team’s 4 to 3 victory over the 
Boston University Club, took possession 
of two cars on a Boston-Cambridge sub- 
way train. Having smashed windows, put 
out lights, torn down advertising posters, 
ripped out bell-cords, they were reported 
to the Cambridge police by frightened 
passengers. Their cars were shunted off 
into the subway’s yards. There detectives 
piled them into patrol wagons, took them 
to the police station where their names 


were recorded. One engineering Freshman, 
a Henry T. Conway of Lowell, Mass., was 
discovered with a bit of bell-rope in his 
pocket. He was later fined $40. 

University of Michigan prom trotters 
were under the surveillance of policemen 
stationed at every exit, in each smoking 
room and lobby of the gymnasium, lest 
some reveller take a drink. 

The Columbia Varsity (undergraduate 
illustrated literary magazine issued five 
times yearly) published the results of a 
social questionnaire they had sent to 
Seniors. To the question “Do you believe 
in sexual relations outside of marriage?” 
20 answered no, 55 yes. Sixty would not 
“marry only a woman of no sexual experi- 
ence.” Fifteen would. Asked if religion 
had “any appeal to you as part of a per- 
sonal philosophy,” 36 said it had, 37 said 
it hadn’t. 

Indignant Rutgers (New Brunswick, 
N. J.) undergraduates got their Student 
Council to petition the faculty to investi- 
gate the cause of their receiving such low 
marks in their Midyear Examinations. 
Dean Walter Taylor Marvin of the College 
of Arts & Sciences admitted that the two 
under classes had made lower marks than 
corresponding classes a year ago. 
oe 


Harkness Heckled 


In addition to some $100,000,000 worth 
of monumental benefactions, Edward 
Stephen Harkness will have two whole 
issues of Harvard’s and Yale’s comic maga- 
zines to carry his name down to posterity. 
Upon the announcement last year that he 
had given $13,000,000 to Harvard for an 
inner-college House Plan, the Lampoon 
bitterly denounced Donor Harkness as a 
destroyer of Old Harvard (Time, Feb. 18, 
1929). He was represented as trying to 
introduce anglophilic educational methods 
in a place where U. S. collegiate traditions 
have flourished for nearly 300 years. 

Last week—twelve months later, almost 
to.a day—the Yale Record published its 
“House-Planners’ Number.” Less bitter, 
less funny than Harvard’s lampoonings, 
Record artists and scriveners had taken up 
stumbling brush and unsure pen to abuse 
Edward Harkness again. He had given 
Yale more than $10,000,000 for a House 
Plan similar to that of Harvard (TIME, 
Jan. 20). Still unaware of the Plan’s de- 
tail, Yalemen only knew that last autumn 's 
excavations on New Haven’s Elm Street 
were for a group of buildings vaguely 
designated as “Unit A.” 

When President James Rowland Angell 
addresses visitors on Alumni Day (Feb. 
22), Yalemen will know the exact extent 
to which the House Plan may supplant 
the sacred rites and traditions of Old Yale. 

Dolefully said the Record: “We suggest 
that the News [undergraduate daily | inter- 
view the foreman in charge of Unit A to 
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NC. Worth submits... 


SOME VERY SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


‘EET Mr. Worth. He is rather 

an unusual Truck and Bus tire 
Distributor. Really, he is a Trans- 
portation Engineer. 


He would hardly “drop in” your 
office with a “‘ special proposition” or 
call “to see if you need tires soon.” 


Not this Mr. Worth. 


Primarily, he studies your equip- 
ment before interviewing you. He 
knows the “why” of your operating 
conditions. That “why” is important. 

Mr. Worth will know the loads 
your vehicles carry, the routes trav- 
eled, the equipment used. He knows 
the relation of mechanical factors on 
your trucks and buses to economical 


tire transportation — wheels, rims, 
brakes, alignment. 


With this he knows how to adjust 
and control these factors. 


So that when Mr. Worth does call, 
he submits a well tabulated report 
showing the condition of your fleet 
by vehicle. It contains very spe- 


Goodrie 


32,000 Different Rubber Articles 


Drug Sundries . Soles . Heels . Hose . 


HEAVY 
DUTY 


+ Goodrich Silvertowns 





cific, corrective recommendations. 


Visualize this report carefully — 
“vehicle No. 15 needs larger size tires, 
No. 22 would operate more economi- 
cally on balloons, the tire on the left 
rear of No. 8 should be repaired,” etc. 

This is but part of a Standardized 
Goodrich Service Program. 


And Mr. Worth is the Goodrich 
Truck and Bus Distributor—here, 
there, and everywhere. He operates 
in every nook and corner of the 
United States. His services are avail- 
able to you immediately. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Established 1870, Akron, Ohio— 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ontario. 
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Goodrich Distributors use ‘‘Loadometers,”’ 
which weigh each wheel individuall, and 
quickly indicate excess load. Only in such specific 
services, that detect and correct common tire 


abuses, such as overload, can the more general 
problem of ‘‘reducing costs’’ be approached. 


Silvertowns - - another B. F. Goodrich 


. Rubber Footwear 
+ Moulded Goods 


+ Zippers 


Belting « Packing 
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Portland is the largest lumber shipping 

rt and lumber m anufacturing center 
in the United States. It vies with New 
York alone in the export of wheat; 
leads the Pacific coast as a livestock 
market; stands first as an export port 
in the Pacific Northwest; and ranks 
above all other west coast Cities in the 
manufacture of woolen textiles, flour, 
automatic stokers, automatic hoists, 
locomotives, pulp and paper. Portland 
bank clearings for 1929 increased more 
than $99,000,000 over 1928. 

















PORTLAND, OREGON wis 
nd its favorite newspaper.|.. 


N the rich Pacific Northwest, destined to 
be the scene of the nation’s greatest indus- 
trial expansion, the dominant trade center 

is Portland—fast growing city of 358,000— 
fifth richest per-capita market in America. 
Linked with the great sea routes of the world 
by the deep channels of the Willamette and 


Columbia rivers, Portland has forged into high 
rank among American export ports. 


Inland communication follows the gorge of the Columbia 
river, only water grade route to the east through the 
mountain range that parallels the entire length of the 
Pacific Coast. Through this natural channel of commerce 
a prosperous back country of 250,000 square miles pours 
its enormous output of timber, mineral and agricultural 
wealth into Portland’s warehouses, factories and ocean 
terminals. To such a marked degree does Portland control 
not only the trade and brand preferences of its own metro- 
politan market of 1,000,000 prosperous buyers, but of its 
tributary empire as well, that manufacturers economically 
sell the Pacific Northwest by first selling Portland. 


7 7 7 7 


The map clearly shows Portland's strategic position at 
the mouth of the Columbia gorge, the only western 
gateway for a vast inland empire, and 
the natural trade channel through which 
export tonnage moves to the Port of 
Portland and thence overseas. Such a 
flow of commerce is economic and 
natural, for the reason that a water level 





route always offers cheapest transporta- 
tion. To reach the coast by any other 
routes, merchandise must pay the 





heavier toll necessary for expensive 
freight hauls over high mountain 
ranges. These are some of the advantages 
of location that have made Portland the 






central market and seaport of the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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\ wWistribution Capital of she Pacific Northwest 


t.}, Zhe JOURNAL 


ed to ARGEST evening newspaper in the Pacific Northwest, 


ndus- TheJournat stands first in a field where evening news- 
wee papers are preferred —(it goes into 3 out of 4 
homes in Portland). Evening newspapers are preferred on 
anil the Pacific Coast because of the three-hour difference in 
Crea. time between the East and West, a difference that enables 
vorld evening newspapers out here to print the late news of the 
> and East when it is still early afternoon on the Pacific coast. 
) high Just 27 years old, The JourNat is young, aggressive and 
vibrant with the progressive spirit of the West. Local 
advertisers use more lineage in The JourNnat than they 
umbia use in any other Portland newspaper. The home folks ought 
gh the | to know! And they do know! 
of the 
merce Any advertiser who is interested in selling this rich 
pours Portland market and its tributary ‘‘Oregon Country” 
iltural can well follow the successful methods of local adver- 
ocean tisers by placing The Journat first on his list. The time 
ontrol was never more favorable for entering this attractive 
metro- field. City and country are growing and people are pros- 
- of its perous. Use the coupon below for our 1930 market book. 
ically 
1. 


The FOOURNAL 


a PORTLAND, OREGON 
(Afternoons Sunday) 



























e, and 
which WILL F. HESSIAN, Director NaTIONAL ADVERTISING 
ort of RepresenteD Nationatty spy REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD, Inc. 
“¥: New York . . . 2 West 45th St. San Francisco. . . 58 Sutter St. 
uch a Cuicaco 203 North Wabash Ave. Los ANGeLEs 117 West Ninth St. ~ 
c and Purtapepuia . 1524 Chestnut St. PortLanp. . . 306 Journal Blds. : 
ial Seatrte . H.R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 
ricve 430 The Journat, Portland, Oregon. Home 
porta- of the favorite newspaper of Portland and 
the Oregon country. Largest evening news- 
other ATT Cem. 5 
paper in a field where evening newspapers 
y the are preferred. 
ensive 
= —— owen GET THIS INTERESTING BOOK -==———————- 
untal 
a The Journat, Portland, Oregon 
a Please send me your booklet of facts on The Portland Market — 
nd the “Portland, World Seaport —and The JouRNAL” 
Pacific 
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The dark blocks represent the 
2 more good shaves you 
get with Mennen. 








Good Shaves 


from every blade! 


Jim Henry’s Guarantee 


O matter how many shaves you now 

get, I absolutely guarantee that you will 
get two more shaves per blade (and I mean 
good ones) with Mennen Shaving Cream. 
Money back if I'm wrong. 
And remember: any Mennen Shave must 
be good, when Mennen makes every razor 
cut well, longer. Your face must feel better 
after a Mennen Shave, when the lather helps 
the razor so much that the blade will do a 
good job again, and yet again. 
Remember there are two kinds of Mennen 
Shaving Cream... Menthol-iced and With- 
out Menthol. Both give you that clean, com- 
fortable shave that millions of men know as 
the Mennen shave. Both creams build up a 
fine, quick lather in any water. The only dif- 
ference is this: Menthol-iced lather has a 
triple-cool tingle all its own. Both creams 
are delightfully Mennen... that’s the main 
point. My guarantee covers them both. 
Get a tube of Mennen, now. Use a new 
blade... then count the good shaves. Or, 
clip the coupon. I'll show you how well that 
razor of yours can shave, with Mennen. 

Fi Hey 


(Mennen Salesman) 





MENNeh 


SHAVING CREAMS 


MENTHOL-ICED and 
WITHOUT MENTHOL 






THE MENNEN Co., 
Newark, N. J. Dept. T-2 

Jim Henry: Send me a tube of 
Mennen, Jim. I'll see for myself 
how many more good shaves I 
can get. 






Ce Ree ter ee aT Cee 


0 Send me Mennen Menthol-Iced. 
O SendmeMennen without Menthol. 





















get some enlightening and authentic infor- 
mation on the House Plan. . . . The pur- 
pose of the House Plan being to make 
people chummy, we suggest that the new 
quadrangles be furnished with everything 
in pairs: wash basins facing each other, 
adjoining showers, twin beds, and the like. 
Under the new regime, the roommates best 
fitted for a Yale House will be a pair of 
Siamese Twins.” 

Enthusiastic if undistinguished drawings 
caricatured Donor Harkness on the back 
stoop eagerly picking up the News and the 
morning milk to see how his program was 
being received; shadowy, demoniac, peda- 
gogs were pictured pouring down a horrid 
sworl of dicta and mandates upon a help- 
less undergraduate; the Corporation 
(board of Trustees) was seen servilely 
waiting upon the Harkness pleasure. 

Poetically the Record railed: 

“True, by cutting down on courses 

you can still more buildings add, 

But will ancient English bedrooms 

make Joe Yale a brighter lad?” 


If the House Plan follows the Harvard 
system, it is not only calculated to make 
Joe Yale a brighter, but a more social lad. 
Although many an alumnus is loath to 
admit it, the organization of Yale today 
is strikingly dissimilar to that of Old Yale. 
A strong basis of Yale college life has been 
the class. When classes were counted in 
scores, the spirit of comradeship and the 
spirit of college tradition went hand in 
hand. Classmates, knowing each other by 
name and nick-name, gayly did battle 
against other classes, drank beer at Mory’s 


together, crowded the Fence on warm 
nights. 
But, although entrance requirements 


have been stiffened, Yale’s classes—and 
those of most other U. S. universities— 


| have swelled into cumbersome hundreds. 


Class spirit has proportionally dwindled. 
It has become increasingly difficult for the 
faculty to pay individual attention to each 
student. Remembering fondly the social 


| and educational intimacy of the small unit 
| of students, many Yale pedagogs have 
| been attracted to the British collegiate 


system. As at Harvard, it is supposed that 


| at Yale an Americanization of the British 


resident college will be attempted. Prob- 
ably united groups of undergraduates will 
live together in Gothic quadrangles, each 
group eating in its own refectory, lounging 
in its own living rooms. Good results to 
be hoped for: less time dissipated upon 
competitive extra-curricular activities; 
resident faculty members at hand to prune 
and shape the growing intelligences of 
each inmate; House Spirit supplanting 
Class Spirit. 








Church v. Steel 

Blast furnaces are lurid enough to make 
striking symbols, and to many churchmen 
they have long been symbolic of evil. Few 
churchmen have ever been able to think 
of a blast furnace without considering 
how uncomfortable it would be to work 
near one and what long days the grimy, 


| bemuscled thousands of the steel industry 


spend at their laborious, heated calling. 


- shift. 


Some, however, do not think. Others 
think and discreetly do nothing. But out 
of the concern of a few churchmen for 
the welfare of tough-hided steelmen arose 
the war of Church v. Steel. Last week a 
long truce in that war was broken, and 
decisively broken, by the Church. 

A decade ago it was common for steel- 
men throughout the industry to spend at 
least twelve hours a day at their sweaty, 
appalling tasks. Thousands of them waked 
at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, went to work 
until 6 o’clock the following morning. 
There was a similarly industrious day 
The seven-day week was a com- 
monplace. In June, 1923, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America issued a detailed, dramatic re- 
port of these conditions. The report con- 
stituted a declaration of war. After 
interminable skirmishing the first major 
victory for the Church was the abolition 
of the twelve-hour day in the plants of the 
U. S. Steel Corp. by the late great Steel- 
man Elbert Henry Gary, who was long 
famed for referring to the Bible in public 
speeches. Mr. Gary did not say what 
hours would be tolerated, but remarked 
“it is now time to adopt the eight-hour 
day.” 

The U. S. Steel Corp. produces about 
40% of the total output of steel in 
the U. S. So momentous was its apparent 
concession to churchly demands (“appar- 
ent”—because, of course, it was not ad- 
mittedly a concession), that many happy 
humanitarians assumed that the issue had 
been settled, forgot that some 60% of the 
nation’s steel was being produced by steel- 
men whose hours were still presumably 
long. 

But the Federal Council did not forget. 
Last summer it sent Emil M. Hart] and 
Edward G. Ernst, graduate students at 
the Boston University School of Theology, 
to spy out conditions in the land of Steel. 
They went to Birmingham, Pittsburgh, 
eastern Pennsylvania and Maryland, east- 
ern and southern Ohio, western New York, 
the Chicago district. They gathered statis- 
tics on 155 plants belonging to 127 com- 
panies, read official data, and 
records. 


To the Council they brought back in- 
formation which was startling and dismay- 
ing. Their statistics revealed that 132,628 
steelmen, or 53.4% of the whole number 
investigated, were still working ten hours 
or more a day. Of these 16,610 worked 
twelve hours, 5,320 worked eleven hours, 
the rest worked ten hours. The seven-day 
week held in thrall 66,712 steelmen, or 
26.9% of the total number. These figures, 
abrupt and impersonal, called up before 
the churchmen visions of a race still living 
with hardly any leisure save sleep, spend- 
ing lives in a dark servitude scarcely more 
desirable than actual slavery. To the more 
aggressive divines it seemed that a 
mightier offensive than ever was neces- 
sary. 

When findings of Messrs. Hartl and 
Ernst were made public, the firm names 
were concealed beneath serial numbers. 
Thus it was impossible to tell which em- 
ployers demanded the longer hours and 
longer weeks, or to what extent U. S. Steel 
has carried the reduction of hours for 
which philanthropists have applauded the 
late great Steelman Gary. 
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, iy WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising 
to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 
a nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its 
work comprises consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This 
service may be secured through responsible insurance 
agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent. 


North America Agents are listed in Bell Classi- fa " 
fied Telephone Directories under the heading VB | 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA” 
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The 
Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 


mY) +\.Cere! 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS — 


why trust 
to luck? 


+ ~=Have you ever lost a record—or had someone 
| change figures after the tickets were written? 


| IF you haven't, you've been plain lucky, because 
| you ALWAYS run these risks with loose pads or books. 


| But why trust to luck? You can stop such losses, 
| absolutely, with the Uarco-Filer, which locks up and 
§ files the original ticket the moment the record is 
| written—away from everyone except the responsible 
| person having the key. 


Turn the handle and out come the carbon copies — 
into the LOCKED protection chamber goes the 
ORIGINAL where it is filed flat, in numerical order — 

§ ready for instant checking and posting. 


If this sort of record protection interests you, send 
the coupon. 
In addition to full information on the 
Filer, the coupon will bring you a port- 
folio of Uarco-Pack forms used by 


others in your line of business. You'll 
like this for your files. 


No obligation, we promise you. 
% UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER Co. 


CHICAGO - OAKLAND - CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 


Sales Offices in all 
Principal Cities 


this coupon will 
UARCO, 2316-40 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Il. 


Without obligation, send me the portfolio of forms 
and full information on the Uarco-Filer. 


CO ee 


ON SS 


Address 





Line of Business 





bring the portfolio— FREE! 
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Female Sex Hormone 


Last week Professor James Bertram 
Collip, with Dr. A. D, Campbell, of McGill 
University, reported their crystallization 
of the very important, pure female sex 
hormone. This in the Canadian Medical 
Journal, 

Last December Professor A. Butenandt 
of the University of Gottingen similarly 
reported /is crystallization of the female 





| sex hormone. This in the Deutsche medi- 


zinische Wochenschrift. 

Last August Professor Edward Adelbert 
Doisy of St. Louis University and his co- 
workers C. D. Veler and S. Thayer simi- 
larly reported their crystallization of the 
female sex hormone. This at the Boston 
meeting of the International Congress of 
Physiology. 

To whom goes the kudos of priority in 
crystallizing, and therewith isolating, this 
hormone? Professor Butenandt claims 
that he was first, that he was merely 
beaten to publicity. Professors Collip and 
Campbell might assert the same. 

Biochemists, however, will give the 
Doisy group the first acclaim because they 
published their work first. There may be 
injustice in that, for the editors of scien- 
tific publications are practically always 
dilatory in letting a researcher reach print 

For Professor Collip, what? Possibly 
the Nobel Prize for Medicine. He was 
one of the co-discoverers, with Professor 
Frederick Grant Banting of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto of insulin, another hor- 
mone. And Professor Banting received 
with his colleague John James Rickard 
Macleod the 1923 Nobel Prize for Medi- 
cine. 

Female Sex Hormone. The female 


| procreative apparatus secretes a complex 


chemical called for want of a special name 
the female sex hormone. The hormone 
is carried by the blood throughout the 
body. It is essential to a woman’s health. 
It gives women their feminine character- 
istics. Its lack or scant production causes 
physiological irregularity, often sterility. 
Women create more of it while they are 
pregnant than at other times. It becomes 
available in relatively large quantities in 
the amniotic fluid and placenta. 

Synthesis. Now that the pure sub- 
stance is available for study, it becomes 
the chemist’s (and manufacturer’s) goal 
to make it artificially. That may not be 
for a long time, because the molecular 
structure of any hormone is extremely 
complicated. 

“Mouse Unit” Potency. The potency 
of female sex hormone substances is meas- 


| ured in “mouse units” or “rat units.” One 


“rat unit” equals four “mouse units.” One 
gram of comparatively crude hormone- 
containing substance is sufficient, if in- 
jected with properly minute doses, to make 
30,000 spayed mice rut again. The crys- 
tals will stimulate 8,000,000 mice or 
2,000,000 rats. 


*Professor Butenandt’s immediate superior at 
the University of Géttingen is the 1928 Nobel 
Prize winner for Chemistry, Professor Adolf 


| Windaus. 
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THE Great Shake-out 


The box testing drum will shake out many of 


your box and crate troubles. Poor design, 
weak construction, improper packing, dam- 
age to contents —all resulting in customer ill- 
will —these will be revealed quickly by the 
testing drum. .. . Their elimination is an every- 
day matter for General Box Engineers. For 
example—a tool manufacturer in Ohio, after 
asatisfying experience with our engineers and 
their recommended boxes, reports that he 
has saved “a great deal of money” on freight. 


He goes on to say —’’We also have made 


GENERAL 


504 N, OEAR 






a great saving in the elimination of about 75% 
of the nailing we were compelled to do on 
the former type of packing case.” . . . The 
savings that we can probably develop for 
you through better design, reduced weight, 
faster packing, and better protection, are 
safeguarded by thirteen well-distributed, 
modern plants. One of them is within easy 
shipping or trucking distance of your factory. 
Write us and we'll be glad to see that you 
receive regularly our bulletin devoted to 
facts concerning better packing methods. 





BOX COMPANY 


CHICAGO, (tL. 
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—____. A PEAK YEAR 
IN BOND SALES 
AND NEW CUSTOMERS 


Du ring 1929, when the pursuit of speculative 
profits in securities held the interest of all classes 


—upsetting the long estab- 
lished conservative policies | Halsey, Stuart & Co.'s combined retail 


of many investors sales of bonds—to investors, banks and 
institutions—exceeded those of any 
preceding year. 


Also, during this period of predominant inter- 


est in speculation rather 
ear dwantnant | Halsey, Stuart & Co. gained more new 


customers than in any previous year. 


In 1925, the following statement was published 

in Halsey, Stuart & Co. ad- 

vertising. This statement Halsey, Stuart & Co. deals only in 

stands unchanged *bonds—strictly those of conservative 
types. It aims to sell a customer bonds 
which exactly suit his requirements and 


fit in with his other holdings as to matu- 


*Bonds — Notes — Debentures rity, marketability and diversification. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE PROGRAM | Every Wednesday evening Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- | 9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
THAT DOES MORE you may increase your ie = gram. Broadcast over a 8 P. M. Central Standard Time 
knowledge of sound invest- 949% Coast to Coast chain of 
THAN . . . . . 7 P.M. Mountain StandardTime 
ment by listening to the & 37 stations associated with 
ENTERTAIN | Old Counsellor on the National Broadcasting Co. | 6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE | 








Marshall Field 


Seventy-five years ago Marshall Field 
founded in Chicago the store that bears 
his name. Now, in Seattle, the $12,000,- 
ooo-a-year Frederick A. Nelson store is 
owned by Marshall Field & Co. The new 
$25,000,000 Merchandise Mart building 
in Chicago is Marshall Field owned, as is 
Chicago’s Davis Department Store. Mar- 
shall Field has retail branches around Chi- 
cago, a wholesale branch in Manhattan, 
25 mills and many factories scattered 











MarsHaLt Fietp III 


No merchant. 


throughout the country. Yet it is none of 
these things that has been Chicago’s 
pride, but rather the claim to being the 
world’s largest retail business under one 
roof—only a claim because Manhattan’s 
R. H. Macy & Co. has at various times 
hinted it possesses the same distinction. 

Because Marshall Field & Co. has al- 
ways been a closed corporation, its retail 
business has largely been a matter of esti- 
mate, but gross sales (wholesale and re- 
tail) amounted last year to slightly 
more than $175,000,000. But last week 
Marshall Field & Co., following the lead 
of many another closed corporation, de- 
cided to let a portion of its stock pass to 
the public. Of 2,000,000 shares authorized, 
1,400,000 are to be outstanding of which 
540,000 were offered at $50 last week by 
Field, Glore & Co. and Lee, Higginson & 
Co. The remainder will be exchanged for 
present Marshall Field & Co. shares while 
200,000 of the unissued will be reserved 
for sale to employes at a later date. 

The total assets of the company are 
$134,595,922 against Macy’s $51,177,545. 
Net profits for 1929, after deducting pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, came to 
$7,201,000—slightly less than the average 
for the past five years and slightly less 
than Macy’s $7,566,194. 

Interesting as were these disclosures to 
Chicagoans, even more interesting was the 
connection of Marshall Field III, grandson 
of The Founder, to the deal. Born in 1893, 


Field III has been a soldier, newspaper re- 
porter, bondsalesman, but aside from be- 
ing a trustee of the estate, has had no hand 
in the management of the store. Nine 
years ago he took part in the formation of 
Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Co., now 
Field, Glore & Co., potent Chicago bank- 
ing house, with an office also in New 
York. Educated at Eton and Cambridge, 
he spends most of his time far from Chi- 
cago. A great love of horses made him 
join the cavalry during the War, and en- 
abled him to become a director of the 
Saratoga Association, over whose track 
many of his horses have raced. At Lloyd’s 
Neck, Huntington, L. I., he has a great 
estate, ‘““Caumsett,” as well as a house in 
Manhattan. There he lives with his wife, 
when she is not big-game chasing with ex- 
peditions sent out by the Field Museum of 
Chicago. 

At the same time as the financing, 
changes were announced in the Marshall 
Field officers. The most important of 
these were the elevation of James Simp- 
son from the presidency to the board 
chairmanship, the elevation of John Mc- 
Kinlay from the vice presidency to the 
presidency. 

Curiously enough, both Mr. Simpson 
and Mr. McKinlay were born in Scotland 
in 1874, Mr. Simpson at Glasgow, Mr. 
McKinlay some 20 miles away, at Gree- 
nock. But Scot McKinlay did not meet 
Scot Simpson until, in 1891, the latter 
came to work as an office boy for Founder 
Field in the then small Chicago store, 
where the other had already been working 
for three years. Since 1917 Scot McKin- 
lay has followed close on the heels of his 
brother Scotsman: he was made second 
vice president when Mr. Simpson was 
made first vice president; he was made 
first vice president when Mr. Simpson 
was made president (1923 Scot Mc- 
Kinlay, true to tradition, likes to play 
golf. He lives in the southwestern part 
of Chicago, keeps remarkably young-look- 
ing for a man who is no longer young in 
years, has a married son, a married daugh- 
ter. Scot Simpson lives not south but 
north of Chicago, in the fashionable and 
rich suburb of Glencoe where he has an 
estate on which his favorite diversion, un- 
traditionally, is tennis. He is by far the 
largest individual stockholder in Marshall 
Field & Co, 


+ 


Motormaker Looks at Life 
Successful businessmen are apt to have 
philosophies; few have so many and so 
radical views upon so many subjects as 
Henry Ford. Last week, in Florida, he 
gave opinions on mass-production, war, 
speculation. 
@ Not one bit has the business recession 
changed his belief that: “It is unnatural 
to curtail production of anything. 
Any plan to manipulate conditions and re- 
tard production is inadvisable if not ruin- 
ous. ... Machines eliminate drudgery. 
. . Strange as it may seem, the more 
machines in operation, the more men at 
work. There are more men working today 
by 50% than at any time in the history 
of the world, and the standard of the 











worker has been raised to a much higher 
level.” 

@ Dismissing the London Naval Confer- 
ence as “something to talk about,” he said 
he would buy all the navies of the world 
if it would end war, but: “You can’t end 
war by taking away the weapon that is at 
hand. Men fought before there were bat- 
tleships or before there were guns. The 
only way to end war is to teach the fel- 
lows who profit by it that they can profit 
some other way, and get the ideas of war 
out of their head.” 

@ His views on speculation were much 
the same as those he has already ex- 
pressed: “I don’t know anything about 
the stockmarket. I do believe, however, 
that when the people generally speculate 
in stocks in a substantial way it costs 
everybody money. Too much speculation 
is a bad thing. More brains are being 
retarded by the striving for money than 
any other thing.” 

q@ After announcing that he intends to 
dedicate the rest of his life to education 
he expounded the theory that: “Racketeer- 
ing is nothing but a revolt against the 
present improper and ineffectual system of 











Scot McKINnLay 


Scot Simpson was born 20 miles away. 

: (See col. 1) 
teaching. If taught properly every boy 
upon leaving school could go to an em- 
ployer and say he was specifically fitted 
to perform a given task. Now they say: 
‘I went through high school’ or ‘I went 
through college.’ That doesn’t mean any- 
thing. But if they said they are a machin- 
ist, a chemist or a cabinet-maker, that does 
mean something. I would not be sur- 
prised if I spent one hundred million dol- 
lars in the project‘ |building schools 
throughout the country ].” 

Other Ford pronouncements: 
q@ “Transportation is the life of every- 
thing.” 
@ ‘No man can expect to be anything or 
get anywhere unless he has a good wife. 
One of the first aims of a young man out 
of school should be to get married.” 
@ “Cities will spread out more and more, 
working men can have more ground around 
their homes. Cities had better stop piling 
up their skyscrapers anyway. Everyone 
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knows the interior of the earth is plastic. 
It’s possible to get too much weight upon 
the surface. It’s bound to make a dent.” 


The Railroad Week 

Last week railroad men noted well that: 
@ The I. C. C. authorized the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia to build a six-mile ex- 
tension into the Donora, Pa., steel district. 
The extension was granted over the loud 
protests of the Pennsylvania, once the 
great and good friend of the tiny P. & W. 
Va., changed by the threat of territorial 
competition into its determined enemy. 
@ The Baltimore & Ohio appeared well 
on the way to realize its consolidation 
ambitions. It announced that during 1929 
it had acquired more than 250,000 shares 
of Reading stock, clinching once for all 
its control of the road over which it gains 
access to New York. An even more 
decisive step forward was the approval by 
the I. C. C. of the B. & O.’s petition to 
acquire the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, for which it has long been angling. 
This prosperous coal road is a very desir- 
able strategic link between Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh, the two Great Eastern Gate- 
ways. Over it the B. & O. will reach Buf- 
falo, the most important Eastern outlet 
of the Great Lakes. The road will also be 
a vital part of the new low-grade freight 
route between New York and Chicago 
projected by the B. & O. From the AI- 
leghany Corp. of their allies, the Brothers 
Van Sweringen, the B. & O. will buy con- 
trol (84%) of the B. R. & P. for $14,263,- 
000. 
@ The Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York made some telling points 
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Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 


against the I. C. C. Merger Plan. Their 
specific criticism: that the Lehigh Valley 
should have been assigned to the New 
York Central instead of to the Wabash. 
Their general criticism: a doubt as to the 
wisdom of increasing the size of rail sys- 
tems, thus reducing competition and re- 
moving responsibility for management fur- 
ther from direct contact with shippers. 

@ The Wabash will shortly submit to the 
I. C. C. a revised merger proposal which 
will include an outline of the financing in- 
volved. This is in accordance with a letter 
sent out last week by C. D. Mahaffie, 
I. C. C. Finance Director, stipulating that 
details of financial arrangements must be 
included in merger petitions. The letter 
went also to the D. & H., the B. & O., and 
the C. & O., none of which have yet taken 
action on it. 


~<~@ 


Deals & Developments 

Stone & Webster. Many are the ac- 
tivities of Stone & Webster, Inc., and its 
subsidiaries. Power plants valued at $1,- 
000,000, representing 10% of the installed 
central station capacity in the U. S., office 
buildings, hotels, factories, have been de- 
signed and erected by its engineers. Stone, 
Webster & Blodgett, 663% controlled, does 
one of the largest investment businesses 
in the U. S. Sixty utilities operate under 
Stone & Webster supervision, while exten- 
sive interests are held in many of them. 
Last week Stone & Webster made known 
a significant change of policy by offering 
to acquire all the stock of the Engineers’ 
Public Service Corp., which it formed in 


1925, retaining a 10% interest. Further 
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deals of this sort would place Stone & 
Webster in actual control of the com- 
panies identified with it, making it a 
holding as well as operating and investing 
company. To Wall Street the deal came 
as a surprise, not only because it was a 
change of policy, but because frequent 
rumors said that since the formation of 
Marine Midland Corp. last fall (Tre, 
Sept. 30) Stone & Webster contemplated 
disposing of its utility holdings. 

Elevators. In the new Empire State 
Building, being erected in Manhattan by 
Starrett Brothers, Inc., for Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith and his associates, 66 elevators 
will be needed. Last week Otis Elevator 
Co. received a $2,900,000 contract for 
this work, the largest elevator contract 
ever made. Although the New York City 
building code will hold the speed down to 
800 feet a minute (nine miles an hour), 
the elevators will be operated by machin- 
ery capable of going 50% faster. 

A. & P. Into 15,000 Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. stores daily troop 5,000,- 
ooo customers. During a year they spend 
more than $1,000,000,000. Yet, despite 
the fact that A. & P. buys its food from 
all over the world, it has never truly 
served both the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards. Last week A. & P. announced that 
in Los Angeles next month it will open 
the first of a series of Pacific Coast stores. 

a 
Strange Passage 
(See front cover) 

It is humidly hot in Sumatra; the in- 
tense sunlight encourages luxuriant plant 
life. One of the chief Sumatran products 
is, as all the world knows, rubber. South 
American rubber is garnered mainly from 
wild trees, carried through jungle paths. 
In the Far East and Middle East the 
business is much more highly organized. 
To handle the product roads have been 
built, heavy trucks imported; railroad 
tracks have been laid. The only primitive 
factor remaining is the labor—cheap labor 
that can be bought for about 30¢ a day. 
Loin-clothed natives do most of the work. 
They slit the rubber tree’s bark, gather 
the soft flowing latex, load it into tank 
cars. This type of worker has no pride 
in his job, nor does he become devoted to 
the boss directly over him. Yet last week 
perhaps a few of the natives working on 
some 46,000 acres of Goodyear Rubber 
Plantation Co.’s Sumatran rubber land 
heard of a change in bosses, of indirect, 
remote bosses, for it became known that 
control of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
has definitely passed to the Cyrus Stephen 
Eaton-Otis & Co. interests. 

Mr. Eaton’s journey from the herring- 
savored village of Pugwash, Nova Scotia, 
to remote control of thousands of natives 
in Sumatra has been indeed a strange pas- 
sage. Yet upon him it has left none of the 
travel marks that are found on most ty- 
coons who have made similar trips from 
nowhere to the inner circle. He has none 
of the restlessness of a Ulysses, such as 
drove the late great Thomas Fortune 
Ryan from enterprise to enterprise. Nor 
has he the swagger of a Magellan, such as 
is found in Motormaker Chrysler. 

Most important of the many milestones 
along the obscure Eaton route was 1905, 
when he graduated from McMaster’s Uni- 
versity (Toronto) and descended upon the 
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ONE MECHANICAL HAND 


y) 


de ; f 
ty 


DOES THE WORK 


of many human fingers 


PROBABLY you are using all the standard ma- 
chinery common to your industry. Yet there 
are certain operations in your plant that are 
slowing up your whole production process, or 
losing money through excessive spoilage and 
waste because they must be performed by hand. 

A few years ago, in a case of this sort, all 
that a manufacturer could do was to grin and 
bear it. Today, you can call in Special Produc- 
tion Machines, who will strengthen the weak 
spots in your production by designing machines 
to perform the operations now done by hand, 
or by perfecting and speeding 


up your present machinery. 
Special Production Ma- © 
chines has already saved Dpecta 


thousands of dollars for manufacturers in widely 
diversified lines. In a number of cases, we have 
cut down waste and improved the finished ap- 
pearance of the product as well. In almost every 
instance we have been able to help them in one 
way or another ... Any improvements... any 
new machines or methods installed by us are 
kept confidential . . . No other manufacturers 
can ever derive the benefits of our work in 
your plant. 

A booklet describing the services of Special 
Production Machines . . . and how it is serving 
manufacturers, will be sent 
on request .. . Special Pro- 
duction Machines, Norfolk 
Downs, Massachusetts. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES 


—f Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION , LIMITED 


For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited, has manufactured automatic 
labor-saving machinery for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise 





RESBREY messages appearing under this head- 


ing during 1929, on the Figure-Facts of merchan- 


dising, were quoted by newspapers, market analysts, 
sales convention speakers and commercial house or- 
gans. .. . Several were reprinted by banks and other 
financial institutions for their comments on national 
trends, and the economic and sales influences under- 
lying them. . . . Representative manufacturers have 
asked for the advertisements in folder form, and the 
Advertising Manager of one large corporation has used 
them as models of factful copy for the instruction of 
his staff. . . . Executives seeking additional informa- 
tion along the lines of these advertisements, have had 
the ready cooperation of our Business Research De- 
partment. ... During the year letters, telegrams and 
telephone messages from an impressive range of cities, 
have offered personal investigative help or suggested 
new problems for discussion. . . . All of which inspires 
us to continue the series in 1930, with our sincere 
thanks for the interest and friendly appreciation al- 
ready shown. .. . Folders of the 1929 series are still 


available, and will be mailed on request. 


With nation-wide facilities for mar- 
ket study, this organization enables 
advertisers to build better sales 


on the figure-facts of business. 
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| U. S., settling in Cleveland. In this first 





excursion there was, however, no quest for 
a golden fleece. Mr. Eaton’s sole purpose 
in coming to Cleveland was to join an 
uncle, Dr. Charles Aubrey Eaton,* in 
spreading the Baptist Gospel, although he 
himself was never ordained. 

Just what extra-curriculum activities en- 
gaged Mr. Eaton during the ensuing period 
is not clear. But something must have 
kept him busy, for when during the panic 
of 1907 a member of the congregation 
made a proposition, he was able to secure 
some stray public utilities in Iowa. No 
slow-growing oaks sprang from these little 
acorns. Within eight years he was esti- 


| mated to control $2,000,000,000 of in- 


vested money in Mid-West gas, power, 
light and traction companies. Now he is 
one of the foremost U. S. utility men, has 
been especially active in developing the 
United Power & Light Co. 

To account for this rapid expansion, 
Eatonists give credit to neither stock 
manipulations nor managerial ability. His 
special genius is in organization. Speaking 
in exact, ministerial tones, casting pene- 
trating looks from his blue eyes, he wields 
great power when it comes to exhorting 
ancient industrial rivals to quell their 
jealousies and lock their arms in Christian 
fashion before fighting the fight for bigger 
profits. 

At his Otis & Co. office Mr. Eaton is 


| taciturn, secretive. It is said only two 
| other men know the complete ramifica- 


tions of his power. Rash would he be who 
tried to estimate the total Eaton wealth, 
yet when one sums up his expenditures 
it is apparent that such a yield can come 
only from tremendous capital. Pugwash 
has benefited from many improvements 
paid for by Mr. Eaton. Although he seems 
uncomfortable in the presence of people 
other than his wife, Margaret, and their 
seven children, he claims that the Pugwash 


| betterments have been made to lure people 
| there and keep him from being lonely. In 





Northfield, Ohio, he has a large home, 


“Acadia Farms,” and a large stable, riding 


| being his chief hobby. At the Summit 


Hunt he stages an annual one-man horse- 


| show, owning most of the entries, most 


of the club, and winning, between himself 
and his family, most of the prizes. When 
in Manhattan he always uses the Bilt- 
more’s presidential suite. 

After his accomplishments in utilities, 
Mr. Eaton turned to another great basic 
industry, steel. This he did by purchasing 
virtual control of the tottering Trumbull 
Steel Co. Only last month the final details 
for rounding out his steel plans were an- 
nounced. Yet since then there have been 
rumors that his Republic Steel Corp. will 


| acquire a new unit, Gulf States Steel. 


After such success in two great basic 
industries, it was natural that Organizer 
Eaton should turn to another, to one, 
indeed, which would welcome his genius 
for organization. Although, unlike elec- 


| tricity and steel, rubber is not an obviously 


! 


basic commodity, it has thousands of 
essential uses. Some, like water-proof 
footwear, are only useful luxuries, but 
many of its products are vital—surgeon’s 
gloves, insulation, tires, hosing. But in- 
stead of entering this industry with the 

*Then pastor of the Euclid Ave. Church: now 
Congressman (since 1925) from the fourth New 
Jersey district. 
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LARGER PROFITS’ 


Loading annealing furnaces with 
malleable iron castings at Sacks- 


Barlow foundries, Newark, N. J. 


In these Furnaces, J-M Insulations 


pay 114% yearly return on the investment... . 


If You Use Heat, Johns-Manville 


Insulation Specialists Can ShowYou 
Similar Opportunities for Savings. 


T the Sacks-Barlow Foundries, 
Newark, N. J., J-M insulating 
materials, installed after a recommen- 
dation by J-M Insulation specialists, are 
used on annealing furnaces in which 
malleable iron castings are treated. The 
furnaces operate at 1600 degrees Fah- 
tenheit, and the total firing time is 
approximately 100 hours per heat. Pul- 
verized coal is used for fuel. 

For several years, these annealing fur- 
haces were operated without insulation. 
The fuel consumption averaged 6989 
pounds of coal per heat per furnace. 
Then J-M insulation was applied to the 
arches of three furnaces and the aver- 
age coal consumption dropped to 5619 
pounds per heat—a reduction in fuel 


consumption of 19.6 per cent. (This 
data was taken from carefully kept rec- 
ords of the coal consumption.) The 
saving in coal amounts to $243.60 per 
furnace per year. The cost of insulating 
the arches, including labor, was $193.64 
per furnace, and the annual charges in- 
cluding depreciation and interest, are 
only $22.44 per year. The net annual 
saving amounts to $221.16 on each 
furnace, a net annual return of 114 
per cent on the money invested in J-M 
insulations. 

We will be glad to send you a Per- 
formance Report outlining in detaii 
the experience of the Sacks-Barlow 
Foundries, Inc. This remarkable saving 
is typical of the results accomplished 
daily by J-M Insulation Engineers in 
all kinds of plants that ae use of 
heat in any way. This success is due to 
the fact that we make insulation for 
every purpose and, hence, can always 


uM Johns-Manville 


INSULATIONS FROM 400°F. BELOW ZERO TO THE HIGHEST INDUSTRIAL TEMPERATURES 
BARRIERS TO INDUSTRIAL WASTE 


select the right material for every type 
of service. May we not talk to you 
about the possibilities of insulation in 
your own establishment? This entails 
no obligation. 


An Everlasting Material 


In’ every industrial establishment, J-M 
Transite can be used to advantage. This 
fireproof, everlasting building material 
is furnished in flat or corrugated sheets 
wrought from asbestos fibre and Port- 
land cement. It is unaffected by time, 
weather or the usual industrial fumes 
and vapors. 

The Johns-Manville trade mark is 
the stamp of quality on Asbestos and 
Asphalt Shingles, Brake Lining for 
motor cars, and Asbestocel Insulation 
for heating systems. 





Address JOHNS-MANVILLE 
{ Technical Data Service} 
292 Madison Ave., New York 
Please send me a copy of the complete 


performance report of J-M Heat Insula- 
tions as used by Sacks-Barlow Foundries. 


Name... 
Address . 
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purchase of a small company, Mr. Eaton 
went after a leader. 

Goodyear. The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. was formed in 1898. By 1915 it 
had become the largest manufacturer of 
tires in the world. In 1921 it was hard hit 
by the business depression and was taken 
over by a voting trust in which Dillon, 
Read & Co. were leaders. By 1926 Good- 
year had become the foremost consumer 
of crude rubber and the largest producer 
of finished rubber articles in the world. 
Stockholders in the company are fre- 
quently reminded:. “MORE PEOPLE 
RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 
ANY OTHER KIND”; “MORE PEO- 
PLE WALK ON GOODYEAR HEELS 
THAN ANY OTHER KIND.” 

An important new development in Good- 
year is its large scale entry into the avia- 
tion field with the formation of Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corp., a subsidiary mentioned as 
about to form a trans-Pacific airline with 
Dr. Hugo Eckener. 

Behind this aggressive aviation policy 
of Goodyear is Paul W. Litchfield, its 
president. Born in 1875, Mr. Litchfield 
went to M. I. T. and joined Goodyear in 
1900 as a factory manager, becoming 
president in 1926. A prolific writer on 
business and economic conditions, he also 
has had much to say about aviation. A 
typical Litchfield pronouncement in 1927 
was: “The important thing is that the work 
go on, that in laboratory and workshop, 
in the airdrome and flashing down the air 


TIME 


lanes, the sons of Martha and the sons of 
Mary .. . drive ahead on their labors and 
their researches, testing and trying, dis- 
carding and rebuilding, building better 
ships and still better ones.” 

With over 200 wholesale distributing 
points outside of the U. S., Goodyear is 
a world-wide organization. Ramifications 
in this country include a 37,000-acre cotton 
plantation in Arizona, coal mines in Ohio, 
textile mills in California, Georgia and 
New England. 

Probably Mr. Eaton’s main reason for 
choosing Goodyear for his entrance into 
rubber is because it is the world’s largest 
rubber company. But another is that 
while many rubber companies are suffer- 
ing from poor earnings, Goodyear is pros- 
pering. A few days after Mr. Eaton’s 
control was reported, the Goodyear 1929 
statement was released. Its profits were 
$19,864,374, the best since 1925, and 
standing against $13,327,843 in 1928. Net 
sales made a new record of $256,227,067 
despite lower prices, while the number of 
tires sold went up 14.6%. 

Since Mr. Eaton’s policy in rubber will 
probably resemble his steel methods, it 
is likely he will first absorb smaller units, 
then effect a large merger. The Seiberling 
Rubber Co., whose Frank A. Seiberling 
is a onetime (1898-1920) president and 
now director of Goodyear and an. Eaton 
friend, is expected to be the first acquisi- 
tion. A merger with the U. S. Rubber Co.. 
control of which recently passed to the 


rn 
Why you should know 
Convertible Securities 


OUND bonds and preferred stocks with con- 
vertible features or stock purchase privileges 
have the threefold advantage of safety, liberal 
current return and possibility for price enhance- 
ment. Our new Handbook of Profit-Sharing 
Securities describes about 500 such issues, with 


market records. 


Mail the coupon for a copy 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New Y ork 
Midtown Office: 400 Madison Avenue 


Offices in principal cities 


Name ... 


AAALLLLS 


Address 


Please send me your Handbook of Profit-Sharing Securities. 


AsAhhhhbhh 
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du Ponts, is regarded as an ultimate pos- 
sibility. 

Conditions. When Herbert Clark 
Hoover was Secretary of Commerce he 
wrote: “The world has often enough seen 
attempts to set up private monopolies, 
but it is not until recent years that we 
have seen governments revive a_long- 
forgotten relic of medievalism and of war- 
time expediency by deliberately erecting 
official controls of trade in raw materials 
of which their nationals produce a major 








International 
GOODYEAR’S LITCHFIELD 


His eye flashes down the air lanes. 


portion of the world’s supply, and through 
these controls arbitrarily fixing the prices 
to all of the hundreds of millions of other 
people in the world.” 

The conditions to which he referred 
were exemplified by the British Stevenson 
Act, passed in 1922 and aimed at the 
stabilization of the price of rubber. The 
general effect of the Act was to restrict 
production to about 80% of capacity, and 
to regulate exports so that the price would 
hover around 30¢. The result was of 
course that other rubber-producing coun- 
tries entered into full production, and soon 
the price of rubber fluctuated over wide 
margins. The Act was repealed last No- 
vember, with crude rubber selling around 
15¢. 

Low prices of crude material caused 
large inventory losses to companies which 
had stocked up, serving to unsettle the 
industry in general. The demand for 
rubber is inelastic in that it does not ex- 
pand with lower prices. The result is that 
lower prices are not offset by increased 
sales. These conditions were reflected 
most of all in the tire trade. 

Tires. About 80% of rubber is used by 
the automotive industry, and most of this 
goes into tires and tubes. After a very 
erratic period, the tire industry is being 
stabilized through changes in the distrib- 
uting end. Lowered profits on each unit 
have made dealers try to increase sales by 
handling only nationally-known brands. 
This has helped to eliminate competition 
among the manufacturers, for whereas 
there were 250 to 300 tire companies in 
1921, there were 115 in 1926, and 85 last 
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“ that Guide our Engineers 


.] 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


Office of Vice-President 
Operation and Maintenance 


Baltimore, Md., July 1, 1929 





FOR THE GUIDANCE OF ENGINEERS 
HANDLING PASSENGER TRAINS 


SAFETY 


1. The safety of the train and passengers should have first 
consideration at all times and In all places. Every- 
thing should be subordinated thereto, 


TV i. 
i ¢ COR ir Yad 
| i ye Se 2. The train should be handled at all times, and particu- 
ional : a ee larly when starting and stopping, so as to promote tie 
rong as 7 comfort of the passengers. 


ON TIME 


y " ; 3. Every practicable effort should be made to reduce ys 
rough and keep the train on time, but even this Id be 
yrices subordinated always to the safety of the train and 
/ comfort of the passengers. 
other 
erred VERY mile of our railroad has been scientifically studied, 
vain and we know the maximum speed at which a train can 
The be run safely and with comfort around every curve. 
—_ But B&O engineers have instructions not to exceed certain 
, anc 
rou fixed speeds. 
is of Posted in every engine cab is this general order. The engineer 
coun- A 
pel must first deliver his passengers in safety. He must deliver them 
wide in comfort. Speed must always be subordinate to safety and 
No- to comfort. 
‘ound eo ; . 
A recording device is connected with the engine wheels— 
_ locked at the start of each run, and examined at headquarters 
whic ' 
» the when the run is over. It shows exactly how fast the train has Forty per cent of our passengers are women 
| for traveled at every point. he engine and- ; itd : 
Pip ed at every po ft e engineer breaks the comma id They like the Southern cooking in our diners. 
that ments, even for a single mile, the record shows it and he is They like the smooth, quiet movement of the 
eased asked to explain. trains, which enables them to read comfortably 
ected Our running time compares favorably with that of other roads. in the day and sleep soundly at night. We 
od by But you have the feeling always—at least we try to have you appreciate the loyalty of our women ae and 
f this wie : ' . we try to show that we appreciate it. 
ave it—that you are moving smoothly, quietly, seemingly with- ’ 
very ‘ S te 
being out haste and with a little extra attention all the way. c “ 
4 
strib- This is the purpose of our engineers and of the rest of the The -~ 
unit ihe 6 =i 
os tr 70,000 men and women who operate the B&O. 


‘ands. 
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year of which about 30 are important. 
While dealers have been eliminating the 
manufacturers, the manufacturers have 
been slashing away at the ranks of dealers, 
whose number has dropped from 175,000 
to below 100,c00. This has been due to the 
entry of the companies themselves into 
retailing, and the establishment of master 
service stations by Firestone and Good- 
rich, with Goodyear expected to follow 
soon. 

Control. No individual stock purchases 
gave Mr. Eaton the Goodyecr control. It 
came in a complex and roundabout fashion, 
both through the holding of Continental 
Shares, Inc., which is sponsored by Otis 
& Co., through the holdings of private 
investment trusts in the Eaton family, and, 
in a great part, through stock owned by 
friends. 

In Cyrus Eaton therefore is embodied a 
new type of U. S. capitalist, not satisfied 
with merely investing or managing, but 
directing the flow of invested capital. And, 
to the especial pride of Clevelanders, he 
is one of the biggest of first-magnitude 
tycoons who have their base of operations 
west of Wall Street. 





Build " willl 


A RE the investments you are buying going to endure into the 
future? Are you protecting your home against all chance? 
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The New Pictures 


Happy Days (Fox). This is one of the 
new enlarged pictures, samples of which 
have been issuing from Hollywood from 
time to time and which, on the Fox lot, are 
known as Grandeur Pictures. Last year 
a method was perfected for taking over- 
sized pictures by photographing them on 
unusually big films, with lenses in propor- 
tion, instead of exaggerating an ordinary 
film in projection. Concocters of Fox pub- 
licity announced that Fox experts had 
found a way to make films “in three di- 
mensions.” 

Happy Days proves that this resounding 
phrase was not accurate. Although a 
“Grandeur Picture” fills a screen about 
twice as wide as the conventional size, it is 
only two feet higher. With its new width 
the camera can take in two characters 
talking at the same time in the middle 
foreground, without switching its eye from 
one to the other but to make the faces 
clear, the characters must be cut off at the 
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Many a family has suffered privation because the invest- 
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Fidelity Union Guaranteed First Mortgages yield 542% and 
are all on improved New Jersey real estate. They are issued 
in units of $100 up. Write to our Correspondence Division. 


Mail orders will be promptly filled. 


FEDELITY UNION 
TITLE AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY 
NEW JERSEY 


ments which should have protected them turned out badly. 


Buy Guaranteed First Mortgages. This is the safest type of 
investment known. They do not fluctuate and yield a com- 
fortable income year in and year out. 





MORTGAGE 


Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 


UZAL H. McCARTER 


Chairman of Board 


©F. U. T. M. G. Co., 1930 


MORRISON C. COLYER 


President 








knee. Another advantage of the wide film 
is that it makes motion more exciting: 
moving things can be kept in sight against 
the same background twice as long as be- 
fore. Countrysides, large masses of peo- 
ple, street shots, ballet numbers are better 
in Grandeur, but since the height of the 
Grandeur projection is practically the 
same as the old size there is no clarifying 
of perspective, no three-dimensional re- 
lief. Director Benjamin  Stoloff has 
worked hard to show what he could do 
with choruses, always a baffling problem 
in conventional-sized films: wavering rib- 
bons of dancing girls issue from two huge 
shoes; there is a baby carriage big enough 
to hold a dozen squallers at a time, and 
a birthday cake that dwarfs the actors. 
The story involves short vaudeville acts 
by such stars as Ann Pennington, Tom 
Patricola, Warner Baxter, Charles Farrell, 
Janet Gaynor, George Olsen, J. Harold 
Murray. They put on a benefit perform- 
ance—no worse than most of the cinema 
minstrel shows released recently—this 
time arranged for the destitute skipper of 
a showboat. Best shots: a_ riverboat 
swinging into a Mississippi wharf; a train 
racing along the Hudson River. 
Burning Up (Paramount). The great 
difficulty with stories in which sport is 
used as a background against which a nice 
fellow and a knave compete for a girl, is 
that the big horse race, or prize fight, or 
poker game on which love and honor and 
the happy ending depend, is hard to photo- 
graph. Everything moves wonderfully up 
to a certain point, but after that one of 
two things must happen: either the specta- 
tor struggles with the technicalities of the 
selected background, or the director shirks 
the responsibilities of his climax, brushing 
through it with a shot of a crowd cheering, 
or Lord Weatherton putting his bet on 
Spark Plug, or mechanics pulling the 
charred body of the villain out of a 
wrecked plane. In Burning Up, however, 
the usual situation is reversed. The little 
triangle, with its hopelessly puerile dialog, 
has barely enough momentum to suggest 
a climax until the climax arrives—this 
time an auto race. The way the race is 
worked out, to the drone, like the vibra- 
tion of gigantic, loose ’cello strings, of the 
little cars, is the only thrill of this typical 
program picture. Richard Arlen and Mary 
Brian have the leads. Best shot: poker 
game in- a small-town commercial club. 
Second Wife (RKO). This drama be- 
comes pretentious because of the author’s 
obvious attempts to give to a plot dictated 
by mechanics, the air of an original and 
unconventional commentary on life. Dif- 
ferently developed and directed, Second 
Wife might be all that it pretends to be. 
Its central situation—a conflict between 
old and new loyalties in the mind of a 
man who has married twice—is interest- 
ing and fairly new to the cinema, but its 
treatment is routine, its dialog a series of 
stock company quotations. A little con- 
centration on the material itself could 
have made more credible the moment when 
Conrad Nagel, the widower who has mar- 
ried again, has to choose between staying 
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with his second wife who is about to bear 
a child, or going to the sickbed of his 
child by the first marriage. In spite of her 
difficulties, Lila Lee acts competently in 
the title role. Best shot: a child’s re- 
actions to a posthumous birthday present 
from his dead mother. 

When she was 4, Lila Lee appeared 
in a Gus Edwards show, School Days. At 
12 she was taking character parts in cine- 
mas. She was a star before she was 18— 
her face appeared in advertisements en- 
dorsing cold cream, soap, and underwear, 
and every day hundreds of people wrote to 











LILA LEE 


Pennies and prestige were in the drag. 


ask for, her signature. Then she married 
and dropped out of pictures. She and her 
husband put all their money into a ranch 
in a rich country where it was said to be 
easy to grow citrus fruit. She had a child. 
The ranch failed. Lila Lee was penniless 
when, last year, Bryan Foy, Warner direc- 
tor, invited her to take a voice test. Like 
several actresses who had lost prestige in 
silent pictures, she did well for the sound 
device. Best of her old pictures was Male 
and Female, best of her new ones Drag. 
Cameo Kirby (Fox). Booth Tarking- 
ton, who wrote this piece as a serious ro- 
mance a long time ago, later satirized its 
genre in an even more successful story, 
Magnolia. On the screen Cameo Kirby is 
much funnier than Magnolia and in spite 
of such inescapably dull elements as J 
Harold Murray’s baritone repetitions of 
the theme song and the acting of the 
heroine, Norma Terris, who cannot act, 
its unintentional absurdities make it one 
of the most hilarious burlesques of Missis- 
sippi River fiction ever written. In one 
scene Miss Terris runs down the front 
steps of her pillared mansion, peers into 
a closed carriage, staggers, and moans, 
“He’s daid’”—an episode from which the 
audience is forced to infer that the person 
announcing the suicide of her father has 
chosen the method of throwing his body 
Into a wagon and bringing it up to the 
house. Typical line: “Corey? Why, that’s 


Kirby, Cameo Kirby, the man who slew | 


and robbed your father, Miss Randall.” 
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You are assured of one 
time throughout your 
business when you in- 
stall the International 
Self-Regulating Electric 
Time System. . accurate, 
uninterrupted time serv- 
ice day in and day out. 
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Call, write or tele- 
phone the International 
office near you for a 
demonstration or more 
detailed description of 
this modern time system. 


No obligation. 
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All wall clocks, time 
recorders, time stamps 
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operate ‘as one unit in 
this modern time system. 


They cannot get out 
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Build up the old accounts and 


get better, bigger new business 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE | 


100 Broad Street 


TIME 


That’s a fine slogan for 1930—but rather general and indefinite, 
until you have answers to the very practical questions 


Where and How? 


“WHERE?” Certainly where there’s the greatest opportunity 
for growth, the most unlimited scope for developing old 
accounts and for getting new ones that will be profitable from 
the very start. Isn’t that plainly a description of the New York 
metropolitan market? Aren’t you sure that for your business 


there’s no other market with the promise and the possibilities 
of New York City? Doesn’t it check between 8 and 20% of 


the sales possibilities of the entire United States? 


“But, New York is difficult,” you say. “How shallI...” 


“HOW?” Benefit by the experience of hundreds of concerns 
that are selling New York in big volume, and with nice 
profits, products as varied as drug and toilet goods and gro- 
ceries for chain stores, outboard motor boats, paper boxes, 
radios, card tables, washing machines, mattresses, furnaces, 
rayon yarn and smoking tobacco. 


Spot stocks in New York of these and many other products 
are received, stored, handled and delivered by Bush Distribution 
Service—which leaves the sales and promotion personnel free 
to sell, and helps their selling by assuring prompt, correct 
delivery of even the least of hand-to-mouth orders. No chance 
for distributor’s substituting another brand if yours is always 
in stock—but he may substitute yours for the other that is 
out! And some users of Bush Distribution Service finance 
their New York promotion with funds raised on Bush 


Negotiable Warehouse Receipts—spot stocks are liquid assets. 


For further details ow to build old accounts and create new 
onesin Greater New Y ork through the use of Bush Distribution 
Service write for a complimentary copy of “More Profits in 


New York.” If you describe your product and its distribution 
in your request, you will receive in answer, besides the 


booklet, a special Bush Service letter telling how this service 
will aid your business. 


Bush Terminal Company 


Please mention this issue of Time 
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“Vertiginous Verticality” 


To the firm of Holabird & Root of 
Chicago went a medal last week because 
they had designed Chicago’s Palmolive 
office building, a severe and splendid tower, 
gleaming in the sun by day, arc-lit by 
night. It was the Gold Medal of Honor 
of New York’s Architectural League,* 
most coveted prize in the profession, 
awarded last week during the League's 
annual exhibition. 

War teaches its warriors the virtue of 
utility, simple methods. Modern archi- 
tects expound the same virtues. Per- 
haps the fact that many of them fought 


| in the World War is significant. In No- 


vember 1918, John Wellborn Root, Cap- 
tain with the U. S. Engineer Corps in the 
St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offensives, 
was wounded near Nancy. John Augur 
Holabird, later to become his architectural 
partner, was a West Pointer, served as 
Major and later as Lieutenant Colonel of 
Field Artillery. 

Their modernity was amply demon- 


| strated by the designs and photographs 


they exhibited last week of the Palmolive 
and six other Chicago buildings, the Rand 
Tower in Minneapolis"and the Racine 
(Wis.) County Courthouse. Said the jury 
of awards: “... They are evolving a 
treatment of the skyscraper that makes 
the most of the inherent structural neces- 
sities of the building. . . . They make the 
most of great simple masses, and avoid 
the finicky decoration that distracts from 
the beauty possibilities of sheer structural 
necessity.” Art Critic Royal Cortissoz 


| describes their work as “‘vertiginous ver- 
| ticality.” 


It was inevitable that the success of 
Holabird & Root should encourage the 
modernist faction in the Architectural 
League. Added to this, perhaps a larger 
proportion of the exhibits than ever before 
displayed the influence of utility and sim- 
plicity. Even in domestic architecture 


| there were more plain surfaces, less elab- 


orately romantic Tudor, more convenience 
and less picturesqueness. 

Holabird & Root are both sons of able 
architects. John Augur Holabird’s father, 
William Holabird, established the firm of 


Holabird & Roche early in the century. 
Son John, 43, was born in Evanston, went 


|} to the Hill School, to West Point, to the 


3eaux-Arts. In 1919 he _ joined his 
father’s firm, helped design the Chicago 
Temple Building, Grant Park Stadium 
(Soldier Field, famed scene of Tunney’s 
second victory over Dempsey), Palmer 
House, Stevens Hotel, all of Chicago. 
John Wellborn Root, 42, succeeded to 
the name and profession of his father who 
was chief architect of the Chicago World’s 
Fair until his death in 1891. After Cor- 
nell and the Beaux-Arts, John Jr. won 
third prize in the competition for the Chi- 
cago Tribune Building. The firm was 
reorganized as Holabird & Root in 1920. 


*The New York Chapter of American Institute 
of Architects used to award a gold medal at the 
Architectural League show. Since 1914 it has 
been awarded directly by the Chapter. This 
year it went to Dan Everett Waid, Manhattan 
architect, “for distinguished work and_ high 
professional standing.” 
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Where minutes mean miles 


oi | and miles mean life or death? 
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ba one place in the world you might think Time would 
ss of ‘ , . ‘ ‘ 
be unimportant is at the South Pole. But that is not true. 
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sats Expedition plane across the icy wastes of the Pole itself. 


Byrd had to know the exact time to navigate properly. That’s 
why 60 Hamiltons were selected as the official watches of the 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition—and four of them charted the 


+ able Barring their winter trappings—special felt-lined extra cases 
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to the pockets of our most successful business chiefs. 
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almer Hamilton is an accurate timepiece you would be proud to own. 
0. 3 i - , 
led to Let us send you “The Timekeeper,” an unusual little book- 


r wh ° P i 
Ben let, beautifully illustrated, showing a complete assortment of 


oa beautiful new Hamilton models. Address Hamilton Watch 


e Chi- Company, American manufacturers of high-grade watches, 901 Above —‘The "Masrenrrece,” Model C. The 
1 Was ; 


‘ . dial of sterling silver has raise prals 
1920. Columbia Avenue, Lancaster, Penna., U. S, A. phere ger leres anaemaemape “pardon 


solid gold and solid gold hands. In 18k white 


—these Hamiltons are identically the same as the watches that 


time our country’s fastest trains . . . and snuggle in the 


country’s air-mail pilots, in your pocket or on your wrist, every 


sete or green gold with 23 jewels, $250. 


at the In 14k 


2 OT) . Below —The “Fioyp BENNETT.” 
‘> The Watch of yellow or white gold, with 19 jewels, $150. 
ihattan D : : 
1 high Railroad sr Tec vacy/-~ Other pocket, strap and wrist models for men 


and women from $48 to $685. 
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Cut Your Filing Time 





VERCROWDED, cumbersome, 

flat folders are time wast- 
ers. Most everybody realizes this, 
but many think that it simply 
can’t be helped. They accept the 
condition courageously, doing 
daily battle against it. 

Ask yourself these questions: 
Do I want to do away with over- 
crowding in the files? Do I want 
to be able to pull out any drawer 
and see all the index tabs? Do I 
want to cut my filing and finding 
time in half? 

Your answer is YES. 


question is HOW? 


Your 





FILE POCKETS 


will absolutely remedy all the trouble 
and inconvenience you thought were nec- 
essary. By the very simple principle 
of expansion, due to a bellows-like con- 
struction, they take care of papers as 
added. No adjust- 
ment by you. Just 
enjoyment of con- 
tainers that will rev- 
olutionize your filing 
system, without the 
least disturbance of 
your indexing meth- 
ods. 
Be skeptical — put it 
up to us. Clipand fill 
out the coupon below 
and we will send a 
trial ‘‘Vertex’’ Pocket 
without cost or obli- 
gation. (This offer is 
naturally limited to 
those having or using 
vertical files.) 





mae CUT HERE —————— 
Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 

of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket 

as described in February 24 TIME. 

Name of Firm.. 


Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring. 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th and Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 








TIME 
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Anniversary 


Last week in Manhattan attention was 
called to a 15th anniversary, one which 
was not given over exclusively to the 
commemoration of bygones, but on the 
contrary crowded with hopes for the 
future. It was tangibly marked by an am- 
bitious program in which the Cleveland 
Orchestra under Conductor Nikolai Grigo- 
rovitch Sokolov and a company of players 
were to present as symphonic dramas 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s Pagan Poem, 
Henri Rabaud’s Procession Nocturne and 
Werner Janssen’s New Year’s Eve in New 
York. 

The anniversary so celebrated was of 
the establishment of the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, best known to Manhattanites 
as the tiny Grand Street Theatre near 
the Bowery where three and more years 
ago unusual plays and an annually clever 
revue (Grand Street Follies) attracted 
large uptown audiences. The Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse in a broader sense repre- 
sents an idea of Alice and Irene Lewisohn 
(scionesses of a famed Jewish family), 
who used to put on plays for children at 
the Henry Street Settlement. Plays for 
children grew into plays for grown-ups 
and in 1915 the Lewisohns built the Grand 
Street Theatre, opened it with Jephtha’s 
Daughter for which special music was 
written. 

At first the Lewisohn Sisters presented 
plays only on weekends. During the week 
cinemas were given for five cents’ admis- 
sion. Short dramatic interludes were in- 
troduced in which actors like Albert Car- 
roll and Blanche Talmud, who have since 
made names for themselves, appeared. 
Then the Playhouse adopted a regular 
schedule, won increasing notice with such 
plays as Granville-Barker’s The Madras 
House, Gibour with Yvette Guilbert, The 
Little Clay Cart and The Dybbuk. 

It was characteristic of the Lewisohn 
sisters that in 1927, after the success of 
The Dybbuk, they closed their theatre, 
announced that they “must pause and 
consider further developments.” They told 
some that the institutional notion of a 
theatre (workshops for scenery and cos- 
tumes had been organized, also a training 
school for young players) was intruding 
upon the bigger, finer ideas with which 
they had begun. Thus vaguely, with ideal- 
istic intonation, the sisters have always 
revealed themselves. Alice, now married 
to British Artist Herbert Crowley, lives 
in Paris. But Irene has carried on in the 
same lofty spirit. As ‘the Lewisohn Sis- 
ters” she inaugurated the production of 
“symphonic music with stage and orches- 
tra” for which she has written the sce- 
narios, done the directing.* Out of these 
experiments grew last week’s performances 
for which Conductor Sokolov provided the 
musical ideas. Soon Irene hopes to realize 
an anniversary scheme to include a longer 
season in Manhattan, road tours for which 
she has already solicited the codperation 
of leading orchestras, larger opportunities 
for her theatre school (now limited to 


*Among the Lewisohn productions: Richard 
Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben, Bloch’s Israel, De- 
bussy’s Nuages and Fétes, Borodin’s Prince Igor. 


after-school classes for children and an 
intensive two-year course for 16 pupils) 
and a theatre which will have studios and 
living quarters for Neighborhood workers, 


Personally, Irene Lewisohn is best de- 
fined by the unique work she has done and 
the terms in which she describes it. In 
appearance she is dark, slight. Her great 
range of acquaintances numbers Anna 
Pavlowa, Ramsay MacDonald, Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. But few know her well. 
For most she is the embodiment of her 
dramatic ideas, a woman of mystery in- 
evitably laden with primitive and Oriental 
jewelry. She does not at all resemble her 
famed uncle, Adolf Lewisohn* (copper), a 
lavish patron of music. At 80, he studies 
singing and dancing, knows some 200 
German lieder which he talks rather than 
sings, desires, for his entourage, gaiety. 
French Tenor 

Famed French musicians are few—the 
U. S. public knows the names of Conduc- 
tor Pierre Monteux, Pianist Alfred Cortot 
and a few others. Of the 97 principals in 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, in re- 
cent years there has been but one French 
singer, Basso Léon Rothier. Last week 
Basso Rothier was joined by a compatriot 
—Tenor Antonin Trantoul, a native of 
Toulouse and War veteran whose singing 
has won high praise in Paris, Italy, South 
America. He sang Faust in the Metro- 
politan’s 200th performance of the Gounod 
opera. He was weak-voiced, uneven and 
unduly doddering as the aged philosopher. 
Transformed by Mephistopheles, stripped 
of his old-man’s robe and shorn of beard 
and matted wig, he revealed unromantic 
jowls above a figure sadly heavy for his 
38 years. Thereupon he proceeded with an 
impersonation of the love-struck cavalier 
which, if well-routined, had little to dis- 
tinguish it from a dozen others. 


. 


Matzenauer Out 

Last week, after 19 years of distin- 
guished service, Contralto Margarete Mat- 
zenauer let it be known that she was 
through at Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Opera House. Wanting no floral wreaths, 
no testimonial speeches, she saved her 
farewell announcement until after her last 
performance, gave then as a cause the fact 
that in recent years she had been allotted 
only secondary roles.t Unlike Sopranos 
Frances Alda and Amelita Galli-Curci who 
have also retired this season from the 
Metropolitan (Time, Nov. 25, Jan. 27), 
Contralto Matzenauer made no valedictory 
statement on the decadence of opera. In- 
stead she referred to it as an art which 
“with variations will remain for all time. 

*Adolph Lewisohn is interested in other phi- 
lanthropies than music. Last week in a letter 
to the New York Times he advocated the idea 
of building bungalows for trusted prisoners that 
they might work out of doors, earn money to 
repay those they wronged and contribute some- 
thing to the upkeep of their families. 

+Most contralto roles are secondary. Con- 
tralto Matzenauer was perturbed because the 
Metropolitan management would not revive for 
her Samson et Dalila and Le Prophéte, two ol 
the few operas with contralto leads. 
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"the FOR CLEVELAND 


onduc- 
Cortot 
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in re- 
; —_ T was spring of the year 1852 when the little ship Baltimore 
patriot : passed through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal and straightened away 
tive of for the long reach to Lake Erie. She was a tiny ship, of a forgotten 


Soak day, but time has lent her glamour and historic importance; for in 


Metro- her hold was the first all-water shipment of ore from upper Lake Superior. 

xounod When navigation opens this spring, over 400 long, low ships will resail her course. 
ak And before the leaden skies of November draw down on leaden seas, this armada 
tripped of the mills will have moved more than 120,000,000 tons of bulk materials. 
F beard There will be something over 60,000,000 gross tons of ore — about a quarter of 


mantic a : ‘ . . a “ 2 oe ? 
for his which will discharge at Cleveland. For Cleveland, which is America’s Industrial 


with an Capital, is the largest receiver and market of iron ore in the world. 
avalier 
to dis- 


And it is likewise master of most of the bottoms that bring its ore, and that ply 
the lakes with coal and grain and stone. 316 of the 410 vessels on the roster of the 
Lake Carriers Association are Cleveland owned and managed. Their home is here, 
under the shadow of the furnaces they feed. 


distin- And under the shadow of the furnaces and mills, which it also complements, is 
e Mat- Central United National Bank — the largest national institution in Ohio. It is a 
voliten bank conceived as the financial auxiliary of the manufacture and commerce of its 
reaths, city and its state. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Mei Lan-Fang, China’s greatest actor 
(Time, Feb. 17), began a two weeks’ en- 
gagement in Manhattan by presenting se- 
lections from his repertoire of some 400 
plays: é 

The Suspected Slipper concerns the re- 
turn of a warrior to his wife after years 
in battle. All goes well until the couple 
retire, when the warlord discovers a 
strange slipper in the nuptial chamber. 
The wife coquettishly pretends that she 
has transgressed, that another has been 
buying her rice, occupying her bed. As she 
describes him, her raging husband per- 
ceives that the description fits one whom 
he has seen killed that very day. Then 
the tragic truth is made manifest—that 
the slipper belongs to the couple’s own 
son, grown to manhood while his father 
was away. 

The End of the “Tiger” General de- 
picts the fate of Fei Chen-O, a court lady 
who is claimed in marriage by the con- 
queror of her nation. When the victor 
sends his “Tiger” General to marry the 
girl in his stead, Fei Chen-O gets the gen- 
eral exceedingly drunk and stabs him to 
death in the marriage bed. Then, having 
revenged her people, she slays herself. 

The King’s Parting with His Favorite 
discloses a woebegone king who must has- 
ten off to battle, whom nothing can con- 
sole until his favorite does her sword 
dance, after which he is exultant and 
leaves her to her moaning. Oldest of 
Mei Lan-Fang’s selections, this play was 
written two centuries before Christ. 

Simple as these tales, their presentation 
is made to seem curious to occidentals by 
the antique conventions of Chinese drama. 
A formalized art, devoid of spontaneity 
and realism, it uses little scenery other 
than chairs and tables which may repre- 
sent almost any architectural feature. The 
actor expresses himself in turn by speech, 
singing, gymnastics and dancing. Fear- 
some, comic masks and face-painting, cos- 
tumes, and a whole intricate play of ges- 
ture have complex, traditional significances 
(stooping, for instance, means passing un- 
der a lintel, z. e., entering another house). 
The singing is accompanied by one musi- 
cian. producing whining, squealing sounds 
on the Hu-ch’in (bamboo bow-and-string 
instrument), by others tapping wood 
blocks, striking cymbals, plunking rudi- 
mentary banjos. Their approaches to 
harmony are painful to western ears; their 
rhythms are often complex syncopations, 
recognizable by jazz enthusiasts. 

Mei Lan-Fang’s genius, say his Chinese 
critics, resides in the perfection with 
which he executes the bewildering Chinese 
orthodoxy of posture and. diction. Play- 
ing his feminine roles he seemed like. a 
painting of Hui Tsung miraculously come 
to elastic, undulating life. His dances with 
swords and wands possessed an extraor- 
dinarily feline continuity of movement. 
His falsetto was harsh but expressive. 
Watching his gait, his play with hands and 
voluminous sleeves, his tender coquetry, 
you could understand why Chinese poets 
have written panegyrics about his eye, 
smile, shoulder, even his waist. 


Topaze is a graceful and ever so Gallic 
play about graft in which the characters 
bear such names as Castel-Benac, Tronche- 
Bobine and Pitart-Vignolles, and act ac- 
cordingly. It is the wistful, pathetic, 
ludicrous history of M. Topaze, a sad- 
eyed French schoolmaster with a beard, 
who was ousted from his classroom be- 
cause he persisted in telling a wealthy 
parent the truth about her repulsive and 
boobish child. Not that M. Topaze ob- 
jected to offering flattery—he was merely 
too simple ever to have conceived of it. 
He lived in a world governed by the 
axioms which he had tried vainly to teach 
to his small boys. Consequently when he 
fell in love with the mistress of the poli- 
tician Castel-Benac, she easily persuaded 
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An ass is in the fable. 


M. Topaze to become that scoundrel’s un- 
conscious tool. And even when M. Topaze 
learned the truth and spent his days 
quivering with remorse and fright, and 
disguising his voice over the telephone, 
he still kept his position out of his love 
for the siren. 

M. Castel-Benac was an expert in civic 
corruption. Perhaps his most nefarious 
enterprise was the erection of a public 
lavatory just opposite a café. When the 
proprietor objected to this juxtaposition, 
M. Castel-Benac charged him a fat sum 
for haulage, then moved his lavatory down 
the street and established it opposite an- 
other café. But M. Castel-Benac made 
one tactical mistake. Having determined 
to rid his office of the gibbering and use- 
less M. Topaze, he procured a farewell 
gift for that pedagog by gentle blackmail. 
It was the particular gleam which M. 
Topaze had long been following—a degree 
of Doctor of Moral Philosophy. And 
when he received it, the schoolmaster was 
transmogrified. A year later he had be- 
come a super-politician, beardless, mono- 
cled, fastidiously draped, who had gigan- 
tically dishonest deals as far as South 
America, had acquired M. Castel-Benac’s 
office and was about to acquire M. Castel- 
Benac’s dutiful Suzy. 
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The play was adapted by Benn W. Levy 
from the French of Marcel Pagnol. It is 
a preposterous fable’ about an incredible 
ass. But its exaggerations are those of a 
sophisticate who embellishes his careless 
satires with delicately hilarious details, 
Frank Morgan as M. Topaze apparently 
does not mind the fact that his role is 
basically unbelievable. He makes the 
figure by turns pitiful and ridiculous and 
frequently almost real. It is perhaps the 
most enjoyable of his many fine perform- 
ances. Phoebe Foster is sleek and chis- 
elled, a decorative element without which 
the play would not have been properly 
translated. 

The Last Mile is a horrible and sicken- 
ing play—the most repulsive play now to 
be seen in Manhattan. There will be a 
great deal of discussion as to whether it 
is art or merely nauseous and falsifying 
realism. But if art includes the clarifica- 
tion of vital experience through order and 
insight, then this play, which sensitively 
depicts one of the most terrible predica- 
ments into which life forces its unfortu- 
nates, must surely be construed as esthetic. 

It is the predicament of the condemned 
—of men waiting for the electric chair. 
The first act is an agonizing crescendo 
leading to an execution. The murderer is 
given a lavish meal which he cannot eat, 
cigarets which he is unable to finish. His 
temples are shaved for one electrical con- 
tact; his trousers are slit for another. The 
sacrament is administered. He passes each 
of the other six cells in the Death House 
on his way to a green door. The other 
six of the doomed wait in silence until the 
lights go dim, indicating that the prison 
dynamo is working at its peak. In the 
next two acts rebellion occurs. While ma- 
chine guns clatter and sirens whine out- 
side, the most desperate of the rebels 
threatens to shoot hostages in cold blood 
if means of escape are not granted. They 
are not, and he kills an assistant warden 
and a turnkey. A lull comes at nightfall 
while a searchlight sweeps the grated win- 
dows; there are three rebels left and only 
two bullets. Hope has long since gone. 
Even the shooting of the warden had been 
an act not so much of hope as of protest 
against a life in which such a steely, stifling 
enigma as the Death House could exist. 
Ultimately one of the survivors walks out 
to death by machine gun, leaving the 
others to divide the remaining cartridges. 

The Last Mile is written by John Wex- 
ley, onetime actor with Eva Le Gallienne’s 
Civic Repertory Theatre, now playing the 
locksmith in Leo Bulgakov’s revival of 
Maxim Gorki’s At the Bottom, familiarly 
known as The Lower Depths (Tie, Jan. 
20). It is said that his play follows the 
outline of actual events which took place 
in Colorado, that he has utilized Death 
House dialog as transcribed by an inmate. 
The ‘play is performed by a cast of 16 
men. It is an experience for those who 
can stomach it. 


—< 


Joseph. The Biblical Joseph was an 
earnest and moral slave who repulsed the 
advances of the wife of his master 
Potiphar, because he was grateful for 
Potiphar’s kindness and wanted no illicit 
fun in the first place. Joseph’s nobility 
suffers in the theatrical version of him 
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WAM M E R M Mg HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Gentlemen: Please send me the new Working Kit of Hammermill Bond 
he that is filled with specimen letterheads, samples of the paper in its 
-d the B O N D thirteen colors and white, information and diagrams to help design forms, 
naster letterheads, envelopes to match. (Free to business executives anywhere 
11 for : LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK in the United States. Canada 50¢.) 
illicit : It is our word of honor to the public Name 


bility Position 
f him Attach This Coupon to Your Business Letterhead 
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SOME TROUBLE 


Not one Robertson building product falls 


into the class of “just another type.” 


Every one is an effort of the laboratory, 
the research man, the inventor, to remove 
another of the, knotty problems which 
gnaw away at industrial profits. Each 


one is unique in its field. 


Robertson Protected Metal... Robertson Protected Steel Roof 
Decks... Robertson Ventilators...Robertson Skylights and Sash 


... each one is a solver of some hard-to-solve problem. 


Do you have to contend with corrosion in your buildings? 
Call on Robertson! Do you have to spend too much money on 
maintenance? Call on Robertson! Is the light poor or costly in 
your buildings? Are fumes present? Are your heating bills un- 
necessarily high? Call on Robertson! 


The suggestions of Robertson engineers on industrial building 


problems will cost you nothing and will not obligate you. 


Just write. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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conceived by Playwright Bertram Bloch 


| and performed by George Jessel. They 
| make it quite clear that he balked at 


adultery not because of lofty scruples, but 
because he was afraid Neris would ulti- 


| mately fling him to the crocodiles, her 


customary farewell to outworn lovers, 
Actor Jessel, swarthy, expressive young 
Hebrew, makes Joseph as glib, crafty and 
loquacious as a Jewish press agent, driv- 
ing bargains which Potiphar, played by 
the splendidly silly Ferdinand Gottschalk, 
is too stupid to see, digging irrigation 
ditches because he does not believe in the 
pluvial generosity of the Egyptian gods, 
and finally escaping execution by persuad- 
ing his gaoler that the gaol can be made 
to pay. Actor Jessel has hitherto been 
vaudevillian in his tendencies; now he 
shows himself as a player both subtle and 
adroit. In conjunction with Playwright 
Bloch’s originality and George S. Kauf- 
man’s shrewd direction, this results in one 


| of the season’s more amusing pieces. 


Ripples. Fred Stone is back on the 
stage again after the airplane accident 
which damaged his agile legs and threat- 
ened to eliminate him as chief U. S. enter- 
tainer of children and the child-element in 
grownups. Mrs. Stone is with him as 
usual; so is his daughter Dorothy; so is 
another daughter Paula, who thereby 
makes her theatrical début. Paula is 


| prettier than Dorothy but cannot dance as 


nimbly. Fred seems not at all stiff and 
evokes great glee in his admirers by mak- 
ing a characteristically acrobatic entrance, 


_ as though he had been kicked by a horse 
| and landed in a bed of tulips. The story 
| of this musicomedy describes a lazy and 


bibulous old liar who called himself a de- 
scendant of Rip Van Winkle and actually 
saw dwarfs and played at bowls in the 
Catskills (this is all logically accounted 
for by the fact that the dwarfs were 
making a cinema). A romance is provided 
for each of the Stone daughters, and 
Joseph Urban’s decor is picturesque. 


© 


Out of a Blue Sky. The impeccable 
actor Leslie Howard has adapted this play 
from the German of one Hans Chlumberg 
and the time that both gentlemen have 
spent on it has been wasted. Herr Chlum- 
berg is a devotee of the old theatrical 
dogma that the people in the audience are 
apt to be much more interesting than those 
on the stage. He pretends that a company 
which was to have presented Camille has 
failed to arrive, that the stage manager 1s 
therefore forced to call upon the audi- 
ence for volunteers. Katherine Wilson, 
Reginald Owen and Warren William then 
pretend that they are members of the 
audience and climb upon the stage to act 
an impromptu triangle drama which is 
routine and stupid. There is a certain 
amount of pleasure in watching the accom- 
plished Reginald Owen as the potential 
cuckold; with a certain technique familiar 
to the old burlesque halls, involving con- 
siderable shouting and blatant fatuity, he 
makes his role amusing in a way that Herr 
Chlumberg probably never anticipated. 

> 

Ruth Selwyn’s Nine Fifteen Revue 
advertises music and sketches by such 
names as Gershwin, Herbert, Friml, You- 
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\Wilted 


vegetables 
become 
crisp 

and fresh 
in the 
Frigidaire 


FH YDRATOR. 


This new moist air compartment gives lettuce and 
celery that “fresh from the garden” taste. Mail the 
aire Cold Control’’ . . 

i coupon for free salad recipe book and complete details 


The famous ‘*Frigid- 


I ine you can havetendercelery ments. For the Hydrator confines 
that breaks with a snap. You the moisture to this one drawer. 

can have lettuce that crackles with 

crispness. You can have better- The famous “Cold Control’ and 
flavored vegetables and salads than other added features 

ever before. For every household 
Frigidaire is now equipped with the 
Hydrator. 


Besides the Hydrator, Frigidaire is 
also equipped with the famous ‘“‘Cold 
Control” . . . a simple, patented 
Moist cold and dry cold in the ‘evice that permits Frigidaire’s 
extra power to be used for faster 
freezing of ice and desserts. And 
This marvelous new compartment to make Frigidaire still more con- 
combines cold and moisture in a venient, still more practical, still 
way that freshens vegetables and more beautiful ...every household 
keeps them full-flavored until they model is now rust-proof 
come to your table. It enables you Porcelain-on-steel inside and 
to buy celery, lettuce and salad out... lustrous and easy to 
materials in larger quantities. You clean. 
can make fewer trips to market. But see these features for 


same refrigerator 





yourself. Call at the nearest Frigid- 
aire display room at your first 
opportunity. 


SEND FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK 


Our free salad recipe book gives 
you full details about the Hydrator 
and contains many unusual recipes 
you'll want to try. With it we'll send 
a copy of the latest Frigidaire cata- 
log. Sign and mail the coupon now. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. Z-318, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send your new salad recipe 
book and the latest Frigidaire catalog 
.. both free. 


Address 


In Canada, Frigidaire Corporation, 
1604 Sterling Tower, Toronto, Ont. 


And you can have all of these bene- 
fits without sacrificing the dry, frosty DA | RE 
cold in your other food compart- 


Electric Refrigerators for Homes, Stores and Public Institutions... Electric Water Coolers for Homes, 
Stores, Offices and Factories... Ice Cream Cabinets... Milk Cooling Equipment... Room Coolers 
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mans, Lardner, Cantor, Loos. Its best 
music, however, consists of “Knock on 
Wood” by a relativ ely unknown composer 
| named Richard Myers and “Get Happy” 
by one Harold Arlen. And its best comedy 
emanates from Fred Keating, a young 
magician, who is able not only to make a 
canary and its cage vanish from between 
his finger tips, but even imparts a certain 
blithe elegance to the art of wizardry 
which in recent years, no matter how be- 
wildering its feats, has been regarded in a 
class with yodeling and imitating General 
Grant. The blonde and lissome Ruth 
Etting sings several urgent songs and 
Busby Berkeley has arranged excellent 
dances. The ceremonies are of the sort 
known as intimate; they are also diverting, 
and they begin late enough to allow you 
to finish your demi-tasse or your grog. 
—>—_ 

It’s a Grand Life. Dramacritics are 
always finding it necessary to say either 
that Mrs. Fiske spoils a play or that a 
play spoils Mrs. Fiske. The talents of this 
mature, facile comedienne peculiarly fit 
her for cultivated banter; and _ banter, 
Insurance costs were greatly reduced suave or not, is hardly descriptive of the 


when this unsightly wooden fire hazard MANY Tl M ES TH E | R COST dialog of Ibsen, into which, in her time, 


was replaced by steel partitions. Mrs. Fiske has made such disastrous in- 


| roads. On the other hand, civilized com- 
year after year after year edies appropriate to her gifts are not being 


N the midst of an otherwise modern plant, an unsightly wooden 
booth invited fire. Insurance was rated accordingly. 


A small installation of attractive, fire-safe Hauserman Movable Steel 
Partitions replaced it. When insurance was re-rated the premiums 
were greatly reduced—saving the first year more than enough to 
pay for the partitions! ; 


This true experience with a few feet of partitions is but one of hun- 
dreds of cases where Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions have 
effected economies far, far beyond their cost. Other instances often 
involve installations measured by the mile. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions are furnished in five types to 
meet every subdividing need: executive and general offices, sales 
rooms, store rooms, warehouses and industrial plants. They are finished 
in a choice of 100 colors, duo-tone combinations and reproductions 
of natural grains. 


Send today for the Hauserman booklet, “Office Planning Studies”. 
THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


6819 GRANT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
A Nation-wide Organization with Factory Directed Branches in These 13 Cities 


Newark Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston Hartford Chicago Detroit 


Buffalo Cincinnati St. Louis Washington, D. C. New York Cleveland 


HAUSERMAN | 


OVABLE:+:STEEL 


‘RTITIONS 


_ THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO., 6819 Grant Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Please send me your booklet “Office Planning Studies’’. 


Name 


# Firm 
Address : T -2-23-30 











written as often as the sophistication of 
the time would lead one to expect. 
Her present drama is a case in point. 


| She is called upon to portray a shrewd 
| and tolerant Park Avenue matron who has 


to adjust the difficulties of her grey-haired, 


| licentious husband, her fickle and amorous 


daughter, and her stripling son who has 
married a dancer. When one of her hus- 
band’s mistresses declares that he is a man 
of surprises, Mrs. Fiske replies: “Don’t 
tell me anything I shouldn’t know.” It 
would be well if the play preserved this 
cheery attitude, if it contained more such 
agreeable detail as a burlesque on a re- 
porter from the cultivated New York 
Times, who enters tail-coated and gra- 
cious, sniffs a glass of chartreuse and 
announces: “What an exquisite bouquet!” 

But the playwrights forego all this jol- 
lity to deal with the repellent fact that 
the son’s cabaret bride had once had 
transactions with his father. Unless it 


were treated with tragic nobility this 


theme would inevitably be odoriferous. 
Occurring in the midst of farce it is doubly 


| rank. Why Mrs. Fiske is willing to sub- 


mit to such indignities she alone can tell. 

Hatcher Hughes and Alan Williams 
wrote the play. Mr. Hughes’s talents 
would seem to have deteriorated since his 
Pulitzer-prizewinning Hell-Bent fer Heaven 
(1923). Further conceptions of this sort 
he might well keep in the cloistral isolation 
of Columbia University, where he lectures 
on the Drama. 

Ritzy will provide excellent fun for all 
convention delegates spending an evening 
at the theatre and for all ladies’ theatre 
parties in which no one is going to write 
a paper. A young $10, ooo-a-year married 
couple have scarcely risen from their day- 
bed when they are notified that they have 
inherited $200,000. Appalling expenditure 


| is the order of the day until evening, when 
| they find that the will has been justly con- 


tested. Ernest Truex is chief farceur. 
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CHAIN STORES 


PLAN BETTER LIGHTING 


AHEAD 


Mr. Staley is one of an experienced staff 
of illuminating engineers maintained by 
the National Lamp Works to help you 
oblain the maximum from your lighting. 


M. Karl A. Staley, Iluminating 


expert with The Atlantic Division of The National Lamp Works of General Electric, New York City, is 
working with such chain stores as J. C. Penney Company and S. H. Kress & Company, not only to pro- 
vide the better selling light of today, but to make available at small additional expense in the future 
the super-selling light of 1940. 

These great merchandising aggregations, with stores all over the country, know the tremendous 
part good lighting plays in selling modern merchandise. So important a factor in selling is bound to be 
recognized by all keen merchandisers, so these concerns-are looking ahead—to keep ahead—and are 
using Mr. Staley’s training and ability to prepare their stores now—for the brighter illumination of 
five to ten years hence. 

Engineers like Mr. Staley are located all over the country, ready to give your lighting problems— 
production or selling—expert thought and study. There is no additional charge for the services of 
these men. No strings are attached to their reeommendations. And not only will they advise you for to- 
day—but if you are looking ahead, like J. C. Penney Co., and S, H. Kress & Co.—they are ready to 
help you get ready for the lighting problems of 1940. 

Write to The National Lamp Works of The General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, today. 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday at 9 p. m. E. S. T., on the Nation-wide N. B. C. Network. 


DAI A! 
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TIME 


Irs SAVINGS 


are savings of cash 


l EAVE the theories about economy to the statisticians. 
Cash savings that show on pay-roll records and cor- 
porate balance sheets are the economies that count. 


And cash savings—noticeable, measurable, tangible 
and bankable—are the kind of savings that Temporator 
is effecting these close-cropped days in one business 
after another. They are giving to this simple electro- 
mechanical means of production control a reputation 
that overshadows anything industry has ever known. 


You instantly spot the non-producers, the indifferent 
workers, the pampered workers, the minute you make 
Temporator your measure of production. And just as 
unmistakably the real earners stand out. Lenient fore- 
men realize that Temporator shows no favoritism and 
that their department’s efficiency is no better than the 
Temporator record of each job done. 


Operating on the automatic telephone principle 
through a central control station or switchboard which 
connects, by means of dial cabinets, with every working 
area or department, Temporator is fundamentally a 
communicating system. But simple understandable 
code letters and numerals replace the human voice. The 
operator does the shop record writing. The foreman’s 
time for superintendence is unhindered. And Tempo- 
rator, getting the news desired instantly,does away with 
messengers. It even acts as an announcer to executives, 
foremen, mechanics and others throughout the plant. 


Installing Temporator means no interruption of work, 
no rebuilding; it requires no servicing. It a/ways works. 


Requests for plant analysis, with a view to a Temporator installation, 
are accepted subject to previous engagements of the Temporator en- 
gineers, and therefore cannot invariably receive immediate attention. 
Printed information, however, is obtainable by addressing The Tem- 
porator Company, Dept. G.F., 542 Orleans Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


‘lemporator 
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Born. To Actress (Coquette, Dancing 
Mothers) Helen Hayes MacArthur and 
Co-Playwright (Front Page, Lulu Belle, 
Salvation) Charles MacArthur; a daugh- 
ter; at Manhattan. Last year producer 
Jed Harris closed Coquette because of 
Miss Hayes’ approaching maternity. When 
Actors’ Equity Association sued, he 
claimed the baby was “an act of God”: 
lost the suit (Time, Sept. 16, Oct. 7). 


 —— 
Y 


Engaged. Rosamond Marie Farrell. 





| 


daughter of President James Augustine 


| Farrell of U. S. Steel Corp.; and one 


| Richard Joseph Buck of Bethlehem, Pa.; 
| at New York, 


-—— + —— 
Engaged. Amanda Stewart Bryan, 


| daughter of Publisher John Stewart Bryan 


of the Richmond, Va. News-Leader; and 
Richmond Keith Kane, Manhattan lawyer 
(Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft), one- 
time (1921) Harvard football captain, 
Harvard, Oxford oarsman. 

Engaged. Edda Mussolini, approxi- 
mately 20, A-1 daughter of Italian Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini; to Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, 30, secretary of the Italian Em- 
bassy to Vatican City, son of Italian Min- 
ister of Communications Count Costanzo 
Ciano; at Rome. The precise legal condi- 
tions of Edda Mussolini’s birth must be- 
come a legend her father has decreed. 
He will not let her biography be published. 
Epically he segregates his five children 
into two classes, those of his First Series, 
those of his Second Series. All are of the 
same mother (Time, Sept. 16). Edda is a 
stalwart young woman whose semi-public 
position has given her excuse to throw 
aside the traditional Italian woman's 
modesty and proclaim with her father: 
“Whoever is not a Father is not a man.” 

———@ 

Married. Ugo Zacchini, 31, “the hv- 
man cannon ball,” who is shot from a can- 
non daily in Ringling Bros.-Barnum & 
Bailey Combined Circus; to Elizabeth 
Walker, of Berlin; Bruno Zacchini, 29, 


| who fires the cannon; to Gertrude Reigel, 


of Berlin; in a double wedding; at Sara- 
sota, Fla. 
—— rn 
Awarded. To Camera Tycoon George 
Eastman; the Medal of the American In- 


| stitute of Chemists; for “Noteworthy and 


Outstanding Service to the Science of 
Chemistry and the Profession of Chemis- 
try in America.” 

Appointed. Sir William Peel, 55, 
career administrator and adviser since 1897 
in British Malaya (Penang, Singapore, 
Kedah, etc.); to be Governor of Hong- 
kong, important British naval station and 
trade mart in the Orient (average annual 
trade $500,000,000). Sir William succeeds 
to the post and salary ($30,000) of Sir 
Cecil Clementi, promoted Governor of the 
Straits Settlements. 

Appointed. Edgar Stephenson Fur- 
niss, Ph. D., 39, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, Sociology & Govern- 
ment at Yale University; to be Dean of 
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SHEET STEEL 


Ner only in up-to-date offices, but where 


ever economy points to sheet steel for 
security and continuously efficient service, 
there you will find American sheets. 


KEYSTONE | For thirty years American sheets have proved 
OE TT et, . . 
their worth, and are constantly improved as 


(AMERICAN | research and experience point the way. 


oe - TIN CAN 


nee An AMERICAN engineer is ready to help you select the 
Surrapunste : zg ; 
t er i proper sheet for your product. We manufacture a com- 
The Stgn of Superior | plete line of Black and Galvanized Sheets, Full Finished 
ust-resistance ° - e ~ 

aa | Sheets, Automobile Sheets, Metal Furniture Sheets, 

Save with Steel | Sheets for Special Purposes, Tin and Terne Plates for 

ie aia ie i ii all known uses. Keystone Copper Steel Sheets and Tin 
DIVISION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF . . . 

FLAT ROLLED STEEL MANUFACTURERS Plates give maximum endurance and rust-resistance. 








American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
Genera Orrices: Frick Building, PitrssurGu, PA. 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY THe LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dr¥ Dock COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. Lxfort Distridutors—United States Steel Products Company, New York City 
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Round Rivers 
Underneath 
the Ground 


ODERN engineering has 

discovered no facilities su- 

perior to the underground pipe for 

delivering water to the consumer. 

This fixed unit of an indispensable public service elim- 

inates any necessity of future excessive costs for improve- 

ments on account of obsolescence—in contrast with the 
constant changes which cities undergo. 

Great networks of subterranean round rivers make 
the properties of Community Water Service Company 
permanent members of the growing areas they serve— 
more than 100 cities and towns throughout this country. 
Operated for various periods up to 77 years, their records 
of earnings show steady increases. We recommend the 
Bonds and Preferred and Common Stock of this Com- 
pany for investment and will be glad to send information 
about them on request. 


The Common Stock is listed on the New York Curb Exchange 


P. W. CHAPMAN & CO,INC 


42 Cedar Street rN 115 West Adams St. 


New York Chicago 
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Yale Graduate School; to succeed Wilbur 
Lucius Cross, 67, retiring. 

Resigned. James Milliken Speers, 66, 
board chairman of James McCutcheon & 
Co., Manhattan linen merchants; from the 
presidency of that company; on the soth 
anniversary of his arriving from Ireland 
and joining the firm. To succeed him was 
appointed William Charles McCutcheon. 

——>-—_—_ 

Birthday. William Berryman Scott, 
professor of geology at Princeton Univer- 
sity. Age: 72. A member of the faculty 


| for 47 years, he said: “. . . it would have 
| been unthinkable to have demanded so 
| much work from the undergraduate of 25 





years ago as is required of him today.” 


~~ 
Oo 


Birthday. Elihu Root, 85, onetime 
(1899-1904) Secretary of War, of State 
(1905-09), onetime (1909-15) U. S. Sena- 
tor, most famed U. S. Elder Statesman; at 
Manhattan, in good health. 

Died. Draper M. Daugherty, 41, son 
of onetime Attorney General Harry 
Micajah Daugherty; in Sarasota, Fla.; 
following appendectomy. Wounded in the 
World War, in 1923 he was questioned by 
the police concerning the murder of one 
Dorothy Keenan (“Dot King”), spent a 
year in the Ohio State Hospital for the 


| Criminal Insane. 


Died. Lieut. Mons Monssen, U. S. N., 
retired; in Brooklyn Naval Hospital; fol- 
lowing appendectomy. In 1904, as chief 
gunner’s mate on the battleship Missouri, 
he saved 600 officers and men from de- 
struction by leaping into the powder 


| magazine of a flaming gun turret, shutting 


the door, fighting the fire with bare hands. 
President Roosevelt pinned the Medal of 


| Honor on his breast. 


—— 


Died. Alexander Pollock Moore, 62, 
U. S. Ambassador to Peru, U. S. Ambassa- 


| dor-designate to Poland; at Los Angeles; 


of bronchial pneumonia. A native Pitts- 


| burghian, he rose from copy boy and re- 





porter to be at various times editor of 
the Pittsburgh Press, the Pittsburgh 
Leader. In 1912 he married Beauty Lillian 


Russell, was devoted to her until her 


death in 1921. In 1928 he purchased the 


| New York Daily Mirror (tabloid), sold it 


six months later. At his deathbed was 


| Cinemactress Marion Davies, whose ranch 
| he had been visiting. 


Died. Charles James Webb, 71, 
founder-president of Charles J. Webb & 


| Co., “dean of the woolen industry”; at 


Elkins Park, Pa. 
ee 
Died. Dr. David Perrie, 72, moderator 


| of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
| terian Church of Canada; at Wingham, 
Ont. 


—_—— on 

Died. John J. McGrane, 80, railroader, 
jeweler, real estate developer, Papal 
Knight of St. Gregory the Great; in Man- 
hattan. Adviser to Cardinals Merry del 
Val, Bisleti, Gasparri (see p. 23), he was 
decorated by Popes Leo XIII, Pius X. 
Benedict XV. 
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THE PRESS 


Crusade 


In a dingy courtroom stinking of vermi- 
fuge, at Mays Landing, N. J., last week, 
two petty criminals stood before the bar 
of justice. The man was convicted of 
bookmaking (horse-race betting), sen- 
tenced to a year in prison, fined $1,000. 
The woman was found guilty of running 
a disorderly house, given three years im- 
prisonment, also fined $1,000. The cases 
of the gambler and the procuress did not 
excite Atlantic County interest as ex- 
amples of routine viciousness, but as the 
first definite results of an unusually elabo- 
rate crusade conducted by a newspaper. 

Seldom does even the most sensational 
journal concern itself with corruption out- 
side its own city. But the Hearst-owned 
New York Evening Journal had seen fit 
to start a campaign last month to clean up 
the politics of gaudy Atlantic City, 123 mi. 
away. Its action was explained by the 
fact that the resort, a happy hunting 
ground for shillabers and sharpsters, is 
frequently visited by the Journal’s cli- 
entele. 

Since the first of January, the Journal 
has carried not less than a half-page a day 
crammed with news characteristically bold- 
stroked, free-swinging and Hearstian. As 
aresult of its findings, the sober element 
of Atlantic citizenry have banded together, 
led by the Chamber of Commerce, to run 
Mayor Anthony M. Ruffu Jr. and _ his 
henchmen out of town. 

The convictions at Mays Landing last 
week were part of a general house-cleaning 
anticipated by long-suffering townsmen. 
The procuress, Kitty Harris, operated her 
lupanar at No. 2128 Arctic Ave., Atlantic 
City. Shrewd Journal reporters alleged 
that she had not only enjoyed official 
patronage, but was the Mayor’s tenant. 
The bookmaker, Louis O’Donnell, had the 
distinction of being the first member of his 
profession to be sent to prison by the rusty 
wheels of Atlantic County justice in 33 
years, 

Of the nefarious activities of Mayor 
Ruffu and his banditti, the Journal has 
reported : 

“Mayor Ruffu, in addition to his mani- 
fold duties in selling insurance to the city 
and renting disorderly houses . . . using 
his office as chief magistrate of Atlantic 
City’s law and government to jockey a 
gambling business into a friend’s pocket 
... finds time to supervise [| 26] bureaus. 

“Virtually every one of these public 

activities of Mayor Ruffu has called down 
criticism. 
_ “One of the busiest of the ‘magistrates’ 
is Frank Waldmayer, who is commonly 
addressed and referred to by the assumed 
title of ‘Chief City Magistrate.’ 

“One of the outstanding things for which 
Chief Magistrate Waldmayer is beloved 
ls the bar in the cellar of his home. 

“A confrére, Magistrate Herman Sati- 
hovera, told Evening Journal reporters: 
Magistrate Waldmayer is the only man in 
town who serves better liquor than Nocky 
Johnson at the Ritz. His bar is wonder- 
RL 

One alleged business venture of Magis- 
trate Waldmayer’s is the publication of a 











TIME 


Yesterday the 
electric wire 


brought light and power—today 
the unquestioned accuracy of time! 


More THAN ever mindful of minutes and 
seconds, a modern world seeks infallible 
time . . . turns to the electric outlet, source 
of so many conveniences . . . and discovers 
Telechron! @ But before Telechron electric 
clocks could be installed in the homes of 
America, it was necessary to install Tele- 
chron Master Clocks in America’s power 
stations. There they serve you, by regulat- 
ing the flow of current to the self-starting 
motor of the Telechron on your mantel, 
desk or dressing-table. They assure you of 
silent, trouble-free time — unquestionably 
accurate. No winding, oiling, cleaning or 
regulating to bother you. Nothing to do but 
connect the clock and set the hands. @ Tele- 
chron cases are worthy of Telechron preci- 
sion. Authentic classic and modern designs, 
wrought of rich woods and metals. Telechron 
prices are so moderate that any family can 
afford at least one Telechron by which to 
set other clocks and watches! ... Two pop- 
ular models are pictured here. Your dealer 
has many more—for every room and purpose 
—some that chime the quarter-hours—some 
with illuminated dials—even with alarms. 
And the same unquestioned accuracy in every 
one! Prices range from $9.95 to $55.* 
Warren Telechron Company, Ashland, Mass. 


directly below: Modernique. De- 
signed by Paul Frankl, foremost ex- 
ponent of modern decorative art. 
Metal case with brushed silver fin 
ish. Height 7%”. . Price $50. 


et bottom: Vernon. Mahogany 
case. Three-inch gold-finish dial, 
illuminated by tiny mazda lamp. 


Height 6%”. . . . . . Price $21. 


*The Revere Clock Company, of 
Cincinnati, produces grandfather's 
clocks and other examples of fine 
cabinetwork, equipped with Tele- 
chron motors. Their prices range 


from . . « « « « $40to $1200. 
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Fortune 


‘“*ForTUNE arrived this morn- 
ing, delicately strumming the 
gamut that reaches from pigs 
to orchids, with an artistry 
long deserved by business, 


yet somehow belated. 


“Yes,a pig can be drama- 
tized, even while being dis- 
well as the 
story of automobiles or the 
versatile affairs of the Roth- 
‘Perfumed with the 
smoke of Wood fires’-—who 
would have thot it could be 
done, in an age so remote 


assembled, as 


schilds. 


from 
glamorous smoke-house? 


‘The publishers of Fortune 
have given us a new and 
intimate glimpse of large 
affairs, with restraint, accom- 
plishing the thot of romance- 
in-business without resort to 


the familiar. 


‘Those who brot about this 
miracle, causing pigs and 
orchids to live together in 
perfectly consistent relation- 
ship, apparently visioned the 
hardest possible task, and ac- 
complished it with meticu- 


lous taste. 


‘From now on nothing is 


impossible.”’ 


Frep Bowen, President 
Meredith Publications 


Contents for March: 


Railroads; Maps; Jewels; 
South Bend; Wall Street; 


Advertising; Richest; 
Aluminum; Mitsui; 
Plastics; Bullfights; 
Kuhn, Loeb. 


great-grandfather’s 


| 
| 








TIME, Inc. 


Publishers 


ForTUNE 


350 E. 22nd St., Chicago, III. 


You may enter my subscription for | 


Fortune for 


| bill for $10. 


Name.. 


| Address 


one year and send me a 


TIME 


| handbook, thickly padded with compli- 
mentary advertising. “Some of the ad- 
vertisers are known as bootleggers, white 
slavers, gamblers and confidence men.” 
The Journal, in probing corrupt minutia 
in the city’s government found: 
“Tt took an experienced police officer 





| chart of the force . . 
are kept... 


three days to put together a distribution 
. no proper records 
crime prevention and arrests 
are kept secret. . . .” 


° 


Zbyszko v. Ape 

A fine upstanding figure of a man is 
that of famed Wrestler Stanislaus Zbyszko. 
What was his dismay and rage, not long 
ago, to observe beside his picture in the 
New York American, the picture of a 
beetle-browed gorilla with fangs like 
clothes-pins and nostrils like the mouth- 
piece of a telephone instrument. 

The purpose of the picture, he soon dis- 
covered, was to illustrate an article on 
the theory of evolution. His likeness had 





| gorilla. 


been selected apparently because it bore 
so striking a resemblance to that of a 
More, it was possible to derive 
the implication that he, Stanislaus Zbyszko, 
was no better than a monkey. Growling, 
Stanislaus Zbyszko called in his lawyer 
and planned a $250,000 suit against the 
paper. 

Last week, the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York decided that 


| the New York American had been guilty 


of criminal libel in so printing the pic- 
tures of Zbyszko & Ape, had given the 
plaintiff cause for action. Further am- 
biguity was banished by Justice John V. 
McAvoy who described the photograph as 
that of a “hideous-looking gorilla,” de- 
clared that it tended to disgrace Zbyszko, 
and to bring him into ridicule and con- 
tempt. 





Plagiarism Punished 


Robert A. Carter, hack 


32-year-old 


| writer of Larchmont, N. Y., hit upon a 


sure-fire plan for getting stories published 


| and paid for. Unwilling to risk the unsure 


rewards of grinding out adventure tales 
for paper pulp magazines, mailing and re- 
mailing them to apathetic editors, he de- 
cided to model his compositions after 
successful stories already printed. Not 
only did he set about copying them as to 


sense, but as to content, letter perfect. 


Appreciative Plagiarist Carter conned 
| periodicals, selected a daring yarn from 
Air Trails, fiction monthly. Last July, he 
sold it, retyped under the name ‘Fortune 
Flying,” to Fiction House, Inc., Manhat- 
tan publishers of the magazine Wings. By 
similar cozenage he had managed to ex- 
tract $1,100 from the company. 

All went well until the publishers of Air 





Trails called Wings’ attention to the fact 
| that it was reprinting copyrighted fiction. 
| The mulcted monthly immediately ordered 
Plagiarist Carter’s arrest. After his appre- 
hension, it was discovered that fiction 
filching was the most remunerative, but 
not the exclusive manner of his making 
a living. Two Manhattan hotels had $850 
worth of bad bills against him. 

Convicted on the charge of petty lar- 
ceny, Plagiarist Carter was sentenced to 
serve not less than six months, nor more 





than three years in the penitentiary. 
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PEOPLE. 


“Names make news.” Last week the 


following names made the following news: 


Cornelius McGillicuddy (“Connie 
Mack”), manager & half owner of the 
Philadelphia American League baseball 
team (‘Athletics’), was awarded the 
$10,000 Edward William Bok Prize for 
having done most for Philadelphia last 
year. 

—o— 

Aimee Semple McPherson, Los An- 
geles soul saver, denied that she was going 
to marry Homer Alvan Rodeheaver, arch- 
angelic trombonist for Evangelist William 
Ashley (“Billy”) Sunday, but admitted 
that he had given her a diamond ring. 


Alister MacDonald, elder son of Brit- 
ish Prime Minister James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, junketing in the U. S., met 
Herbert Hoover Jr., radio chief of West- 
ern Air Express, the President’s elder son, 
at dinner in Pasadena, Calif. They talked 
about aviation. 

The City Bank Farmers’ Trust Co. 
(Manhattan) made known that two grand- 
daughters of Abraham Lincoln—Mary 
Lincoln Isham and Jesse Lincoln Ran- 
dolph—were each worth over $1,000,000. 
The fortunes had grown from securities 
(mainly National Biscuit Co. and Com- 
monwealth Edison Co.) given them by 
their father, Robert Todd Lincoln, one- 
time president of Pullman Co. 





Diversification 


reduces the possibility 
of loss to a minimum. 


Diversified Trustee Shares 


Series C 


represent broad diver- 
sification as to types 
of business and geo- 
graphical location. The 
portfolio of this con- 
servative investment 
trust comprises com- 
mon stocks in fifty 
leading American cor- 
porations. 


Write for complete 


information 


THROCKMORTON & CO. 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Telephone Cortlandt 6600 
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Paulina, daughter of Speaker Nicholas 
Longworth of the House of Represent- 
atives, granddaughter of the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt, celebrated her fifth 
birthday by going to the House gallery for 








© Harris-Ewing 
PAULINA LONGWORTH 


. giggled in the gallery. 


the first time. Noting her appearance, the 
representatives rose, faced her, applauded. 
Excited by the tumult, she giggled, clapped 
back at them, had to be told to drop her 
hands and bow. 

Booker Taliaferro Washington Jr., 
son of the late great blackamoor educator, 
was sued by his wife, Mrs. Nettie Hancock 
Washington, in a cross-complaint against 
his divorce action, in Los Angeles. She 
objected to his boasting of his father, 
taking credit for many of the virtues of 
the deceased. Each accused the other of 
infidelity. 

Paul W. Chapman, President of the 
United States Lines, filed an application 


with the U. S. Shipping Board for the | 


approval of a proposal to build two liners 
costing $30,000,000 apiece, longer than 
the Leviathan, swifter than the Bremen. 
He suggested that the Navy could use 
them in time of war. 
>» 

Noah Beery, sturdy cinemactor, under- 

Went an appendectomy in Hollywood. 


o>—_— 


Richard J. Glendon, Columbia cham- 
plonship crew coach, underwent an ap- 
pendectomy in Manhattan. 


a ——— 


Chairman Owen D. Young of General 
Electric Co., President of the Board of 
Trustees of St. Lawrence University (Can- 
ton, N. Y.), executive committeeman of 
International General Education Board, 
possessor of 15 honorary degrees, was 
nominated for election to the New York 
State Board of Regents (educational) in 
the Legislature. He was defeated by 
George H. Bond, Iawyer and trustee of 
Syracuse University. Reason: Mr. Young 
is a Democrat. 








aster--and far more cal 


The new American tempo calls for more speed—greater efficiency—better methods. For 


no small part of tomorrow's profits will come from today's economies . . . Consider your 
washrooms. With the new “SF” Sani-Dri you may enjoy faster, more thorough drying 
service, cut your present towel costs 60% to 90%, obtain greater washroom efficiency .. . 
The new “SF” Sani-Dri is a marvel of thoroughness and durability. It is geared to this new 
American tempo of speed, economy and service .. . The more youknow about electric drying the 
more you will be amazed by the new “SF” Sani-Dri. Its twelve big improvements make it 


unquestionably the best drying service obtainable. Mail coupon for complete information. 


ELECTRICAL DIVISION 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


rITyyiyiriirtiiiifriiitittt ttt ee ee 
Electrical Division T-2-30 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago, Illinois eis Saas. 
| am interested in learning how the new “SF” Sani-Dri iitaeia 
will improve our washroom service and save us money. : % 
Please send me complete information. City... 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION ABOUT NEW SF” Sani-Das 


Firm Name... 
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Dogs 

Two years ago Exhibitor Florence B. 
Ilch got a telegram that said: “Your son 
died this morning.” Mrs. Ilch fainted 
beside her collies at the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club show; later learned that her son 
was alive and well, that the telegram had 
been a fake. This year Exhibitor Madeline 
Frank’s collie, Black Pirate, lay down on 
his bench, vomited, and after a convulsion 
of his sleek body, ruffled with white at 
the chest, closed his eyes and died. Ex- 
hibitor Frank said she was sure he had 
been poisoned. Aside from this incident 
the show went on with proper dignity. 
Amid the smell of chlorine that effaces 
the natural smell of dogs, flanked by rows 
of booths where biscuits, whips, brushes, 
blankets, Spratts food, worm medicine and 
Old Trusty were offered for sale, hundreds 
of thoroughbreds paraded through Madi- 
son Square Garden to be judged. 

Chows. Red Cloud III, a male with 
a coarse pelt, bred in the U. S. by Mr. & 
Mrs. C. H. Quereaux, was named best of 
winners. Mrs. David Wagstaff’s Ledge- 
lands’ Nyan Lok beat the other bitches. 

Collies. “I have never seen such a 


Do You Use 
Creeping Bent 
on Your Lawn? 


F YOU are one of the many 
who have planted Creeping 
Bent on your lawn and have not 
been fully satisfied as to its 
growth and appearance, consider 
the need of a good lawn mower. 


Creeping Bent by nature re- 
quires close, frequent cutting. 
Ordinary commercial mowers do 
not cut close enough nor clean 
enough to mow Bent properly. 

For this reason the Silver 
Flash, equipped with an eight- 
blade high speed reel, was built. 
It will cut Creeping Bent, or 
any grass, clean and close, giv- 
ing your lawn a vastly improved 
appearance. 

Over 2600 golf clubs use Toro 
mowers. Write for catalog. 


Toro Manufacturing Co. 
3042-3188 Snelling Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“ he : 
SILVER FLASH 


America’s Finest 
Lawn Mower 
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magnificent pair as Mrs. Ilch’s winners, 
Lucason of Ashtead o’ Bellhaven and 
Bellhaven Bo Peep,” said Judge Walter 
Reeves. Mrs. Ilch won first and reserve, 
best of breed and best bitch. Her kennel 
has won in the collie class every year 
since 1923 except 1927, when she did not 
exhibit. 

Irish Wolfhounds. Big ones weigh 
two pounds the day they are whelped. 
The day they are six months old they 
should weigh too lbs. Cragwood Bally 
Billy, who is not yet full grown, weighs 
150 lbs. and stands six feet high when you 
lift his front paws. Just out of the puppy 
class, he won in the novice class. Mrs. 
Norwood Bowning Smith of Urbanna, Va., 
owns him. 

Bull Terrier. Best in the puppy class 
was Punch, son of Judy, a polite, muscular 
dog with a deep body, shoe-button eyes, 
and spry ears. He is owned by William 
E. Schratweiser. 

Samoyede. The best was Mushnick of 
the Wingbrook Kennels—a dog like a 
fluffy, courtly wolf, with a cat’s feet, and 
the face of a tiny, popinjay lion. 

St. Bernard. Col. Jacob Ruppert, one- 
time brewer, owner of the Yankee Base- 
ball team, entered his Hercuveen Satellite 
but was beaten by Pythagora Junior of 
Berncrest Kennels. 

Best in Show. Champions of six 
classes—a Pekingese, a wire-haired fox 
terrier, a beagle, an English bulldog, a 
shepherd and an Irish setter—paraded at 
last. The judges gave the gate to Dela- 
ware Kate, seemed wary of the famed 
shepherd, Giralda’s Lola. Would they like 
Champion Meadow Lark Watchman, the 
merry beagle? A hound-dog is rarely 
judged champion of champions, and last 
year a collie beat a wire-haired fox-terrier. 
The judge went back to Giralda’s Lola, and 
narrowed his job down to her, the beagle, 
and Pendley Calling of Blarney, the wire- 
haired fox, owned by John Bates of 
Morristown, N. J. He looked at them all 
once more, then fastened the purple and 
gold rosette on Pendley Calling. Cham- 
pion Meadow Lark Watchman placed sec- 
ond, Giralda’s Lola third. 

Curling 

Last week was Winnipeg’s bonspiel. A 
bonspiel is a curling tournament between 
clubs. For eight days, wherever you went 
in Winnipeg, you saw the curlers leaving 
one rink, on their way to another. Many 
of them were elderly men, all serious, 
carrying long brooms and heavy sweaters; 
they looked up at the sky, which was 
tranquil, and said gloomily that it might 
bring baugh ice, meaning a thaw. 

On the hard, slick ice of many Canadian 
cities the curlers use irons, but in Winni- 
peg, as in Edinburgh and other conserva- 
tive places they use 35-lb. stones—solid 
bowls of granite or whinstone, beautifully 
smooth, with a twist of handle on top. 
Each side has four players, each player 
two stones. Players slide the stones at a 
tee at the end of a 114-ft. rink. One man 
runs his stone up dead; his partner lays 
one to protect him. If a deft opponent 
may skid between them, knocking both 
aside, curlers say he gie’d them breeks. 
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There were 768 curlers in the Winnipeg 
bonspiel; one woman, a Mrs. Snell, got 
into the men’s bonspiel somehow, but in- 
dignant curlers said this would never hap- 
pen again. This time spectacled old 
Malcolm Cambell, who has been in every 
spiel since 1889, did not win anything, 
Richard Waugh, Liquor Commissioner, 
Life Member of the Manitoba Curling 
Association watched many matches. How. 
ard Wood’s team from the Granite Club 
won twelve times, was beaten only once, 
finishing first in the bonspiel and earning 
the right to represent Manitoba. in the 
world’s curling championship. 

Tennis 

Unlike the best golf players, the best 
tennis players have been, until very re- 
cently, amateurs; five years ago an “open” 
tennis tournament would have been super- 
fluous. Last week, at their annual meeting - 
in St. Louis the officers of the U. S. Lawn 
Tennis Association, decided an open 
tournament would no longer be superflu- 
ous, approved plans to hold it at the Ger- 
mantown Cricket Club next September 
provided the International Tennis Federa- 
tion approves. 

Further business included the election 
of a new president, Louis B. Dailey, who 
was nominated a month ago (Time, Jan. 
27), to succeed Samuel Collom, of Phila- 
delphia; the publication of the ten best 
men and ten women players, as follows: 

Men 

1) William T. Tilden 2d, Philadelphia. 

2) Francis T. Hunter, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

3) John Doeg, Santa Monica, Calif. 

) George M. Lott Jr., Chicago. 

5) John Van Ryn, Orange, N. J. 
) Frederick Mercur, Harrisburg, Pa, 
7) Wilmer Allison, Austin, Tex. 
8) Wilbur F. Coen, Kansas City. 
9) Berkeley Bell, Dallas, Tex. 
10) Gregory Mangin, Newark, N. J. 
Women 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody, Berkeley, Calif. 
Miss Helen Jacobs, Berkeley. 
Miss Edith Cross, San Francisco. 
Miss Sarah Palfrey, Boston. 
-Mrs. L. A. Harper, San Francisco. 
Miss Mary Greef, Kansas City. 
Miss Eleanor Goss, New York City. 
Miss Ethel Burkhardt, San Francisco. 
Miss Marjorie K. Gladman, Santa Monica. 

10) Miss Josephine Cruickshank, Santa Ana, 

Calif. 
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Slattery v. Scozza 

Although neither James Slattery nor 
Lou Scozza, two Buffalo, N. Y. fighters, 
has ever been light heavyweight champion 
of the world, the New York State Boxing 
Commission decided for some reason that 
these two were meeting last week for the 
light heavyweight championship. The 
Commission stipulated, however, that who- 
ever won could be sure of being champion 
for only 60 days, since within that time 
he must fight Maxie Rosenbloom, rated 
as the best light heavyweight of all. For 
eight rounds stubby Scozza, a swinger, 
plunged after dancing Slattery, received 
a hearty cuffing. In the next four rounds 
Slattery got tired. In the 13th, a wild 
spray of punches suddenly erupted from 
Scozza. He dazed Slattery, knocked him 
against the ropes, was about to knock him 
out when the bell rang. Glassy-eyed but 
courageous, with his last energy forcing 
his wobbling legs to dance once more, 
Slattery jabbed and countered in the rsth 
as he had in the early rounds, won the 
decision. 
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TRUE STORY 


VOLUME Il. 


TIME 


MAGAZINE 
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TRUTH KY 


STRANGER 
thanFiction 


And Coming Down To Date, We Find 


T IS hard for us to realize that we|! 


are virtually a new race under the 
sun. That nothing like us has ever hap- 


pened before. That as a civilization wel} 


are somewhat on the order of what the 
botanists call a “sport”. A new color— 
and a very colorful color — springing 
on an old flower. 


If we could consider ourselves as sud- 
denly being set down in the midst of 
any other civilization, we would be just 
as amazing to them as Mark Twain’s 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 


And yet all of the flower of our civili- 
zation goes back to the old roots. 


* * * * 


Take your Athenian workman, ponder- 
ing on the exodus to Syracuse and won- 
dering whether or not to save his money 
for a rainy day. And in the very widest 
range of setting you have your same 
American problem in your same Ameri- 
can working home. 


The only differences are: 1, the greater 
amount of money involved; and 2, the 
greater amount of cultural wants to 
absorb it. 


But these two factors are of tremen- 
dous importance to our new civilization. 
In fact, they 
set us apart as the new race under 
the sun. 

* * * * 


Remember, a working family then is a| 


working family now. That is—a family 
that works. But the reward of the fam- 
ily then was a pittance of poverty. 
Whereas the same reward now is a 
tremendous sum in the aggregate. 


Even in the aggregate of the individ- 
ual family. 

It is not uncommon—in fact, it is 
very common—for a working family|¥ 
to aggregate more earnings then the 
executive who employs them. Several 
earners in a working family can very 
easily aggregate an important income. 
Whereas the executive, being the sole 
earner of his family, sees his individual 
earning as his total aggregate. 


And that, again, offers another inter- 
esting situation. It makes a tremendous 
difference whether a son in the one 
group comes home with his pay en- 
velope and says, “Dad, here it is!”’ or 





y|Multiply that personal experience by 


f\the changed money-status of millions 
i\of working families, and you get some 


are the two things that] ® 


a son in the other group comes home 
with empty pockets and says, “Dad, 
where is it?” 


* * * * 


Now, when you take this problem, not 
_ its economical possibilities, which 

e pointed out over a year ago, but 
seaselir from its sociological standpoint, 
you get a situation that ordinarily 
would have shaken our whole social 
set-up long before this time. 


For there is nothing in the world 
that so unsettles a family or a man or 
a class as a sudden influx of money 
greater than the normal need. 

There is not any of us without some 
friend whose friendship has been made 
untenable or impossible by a sudden 
acquisition of wealth. 


ilsands, 


i\idea of the problem it presents. 


* * * * 


i|Sitting here at True Story Magazine 


we are utterly amazed at the level- 
headed way in which this social prob- 
lem due to the sudden aggregate of 
wealth is being handled by America’s 
wage earners. 

When we take the manuscripts that 
pour across our desks by tens of thou- 
we find the very least social 
break-down of any group. We find 
marriage at its highest, divorce at its 
lowest, home-building at its greatest. 

And this in an age when every other 
American class is making whoopee at 
concert pitch. 

* * * * 


And when we look deeper into these 
true stories, we find the reason, just as 
when you look deeply into the true 
stories of the masses of any age you 
find the same reason. 


tage and again, and again, and yet 





again, we find this same theme running 
Ehrough these thousands upon thou- 
sands of personal documents. The re- 
affirmation of old virtues, repeated like 
the theme-song of a movie—that hon- 
esty is the best policy, that the boy 
ought to marry the girl, that the family 
should be held together, that the home 
should be built, and that, no matter 
what the trials and tribulations of the 
adventurous interludes, the world 
should carry on in all decency. 
* * * * 


When you consider the tremendous 
cultural changes that are going on— 
the literally millions of cultural prod- 
ucts of every kind from automobiles to 
lipsticks that are going into working 
families under our new economic sys- 
tem, it doesn’t take much imagination 
to realize how vitally necessary this old 
balance-wheel of ethical standards is 
to this new social status. 


* * * * 


And make no mistake about it—this 
is your balance-wheel. This is your 
steadying process in a civilization of 
such rapid changes, that without it, it 
is very doubtful if our present social 
set-up would hold together. 
(Advertisement) 





YZ 


Was 


Lice magic, the growth of 
Jacksonville, almost doubling its 
population each decade. . . growing 
from cross-roads village to metro- 
politan seaport— with commerce 
reaching to the far corners of the 
world. 


Like magic . .. when bank 
clearings increase from 200 millions 
to 800 millions in ten years... 
bank deposits jump from 40 to 78 
millions ... and building con- 
struction figures multiply seven 
times in the same period. 


Like magic... this building 
of a trade center for two million 
people, the commercial capital of 
the newly-awakened Southeast... 
such magic results from location, 
a great ocean harbor, traffic facil- 
ities, equable climate and fertile 
back country .. . the magic of 
natural advantages plus the ener- 
getic vision of commercial empire 
builders . . . at Jacksonville. 


Believers in 


acksonville. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 





Goldsteins 


In Manhattan, a Judge Louis Goldstein 
heard and refused the plea of another 


| Louis Goldstein to change his name. 


“> 


. . oe 

Decision 

In Rockford, Ill., Ray Barry, 34, was 
married, for the seventh time, to a woman 
who had previously been his fourth wife. 
After the ceremony, Ray Barry had his 
fifth wife put in jail for annoying him, then 
decided to divorce his fourth and seventh 
wife to get married, for the eighth time, 
to his sixth wife. 


<7 


Old John Young 

In Chippewa Falls, Wis., John Young, 
go, maundered into court, complained that 
his wife, Tina Young, 52, mistreated him. 
Granted a divorce, he mumbled thanks at 
the judge, maundered home again. 


Skull 
In Warsaw, Mo., 80-year-old H. A. 
Beyer, after firing five bullets against his 


| skull, died of shock. 


—— 


Triplet 


There was an old maid of Milwaukee 
Who had an affair with a darky; 
To atone for her sins, 
She had triplets, not twins, 
One black, one white and one khaki. 
—Famed Limerick 
In Vega Alta, Porto Rico, to Paula 
Rodriquez and one Ramon Crespo were 
born one white child, one black child, one 
light brown child. 


Climb Sethe: 


In Brooklyn, Dora Milles danced on the 
third rail of an elevated railroad. When 


| a policeman ordered her to stop, she beat 
| him with a crowbar, ran down the street, 
| cursed, tried to get away by climbing up 
| a steel pillar. 


Whale 

In San Francisco Bay, a ferryboat ran 
into a large live whale which spouted, 
swam away. 2 
Anniversary 

In Manhattan, one Elmer Julio killed 


| himself by falling down an elevator shaft. 


On the fourth anniversary of his death, 
Elmer Julio’s brother-in-law, William Wid- 
ler, peeked into the same elevator shaft, 
was hauled out with broken legs, spine and 
pelvis. 


| Case 


In Bradford, Pa., Mrs. Bernice Case 
asked her husband for a cigaret. When 
he refused, she stabbed him with a butcher 
knife, had him taken to a hospital. 
Sisters 

In Manhattan, Miss Adelina Klengen- 


stein and her sister Mrs. Regina Mandel- 


baum set out together for a wedding feast. 
On the way, Miss Klengenstein collapsed, 
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was taken to a hospital, died. On hearing 


of her sister’s death, Mrs. Mandelbaum 


gave a moan, died also. 
—© 


Miser 


In Waukesha, Wis., Herman Emery | 
hanged himself because “someone was | 


after his money.” 
—?¢ 


Hunters 


In Racine, Wis., two armed men were | 
hired to guard the zoo against persons who | 


had loosed a skunk, blinded a seal, stran- 
gled several rare fowl, chased 14 monkeys 
from their cages, shot four raccoons. 
Leg 

In East Deer, Pa., 18-year-old John 
Martinkovich broke his right leg for the 
22nd time. 


—_—_—_—_ 


Social 


In Manhattan one Paul Arcabasio, 25, 
went to dance at the Beldon Social Club. 
There one of his friends declared that he 
was going to kiss a girl, did so. This 
caused a brawl during which Paul Arca- 
basio and his companions departed. Three 
hours later he felt pains, examined him- 
self, discovered that he had been stabbed. 


His friends took him to a hospital where | 


a day later he died. 


Fathers & Sons 

In Cedar Rapids, Ia., Harry Behrens 
was arrested for stealing 31 of his father’s 
chickens. 

In Chicago, David Fiemerman was 
spanked by his son, Albert, for taking 
Albert Fiemerman’s girl for a ride in Al- 
bert Fiemerman’s car. 

In a West New York, N. J., court- 
room, Police Recorder Adam Smith sit- 
ting as judge heard detectives charge his 
son Adam Smith Jr., with violation of 
the liquor laws, possession of gambling 
machines, attendance at a stag smoker 
where there were women entertainers and 
there was exhibited an obscene film. 
Father Smith held Son Smith in $1,500 
bail to await a grand jury. 

In Astoria, L. I., Dr. Francis Candia, 
hospital interne, answered an ambulance 
call, found his father Joseph Candia, 49, 


lying in his shoe shop dead from a heart | 


attack. 


Kingsley Clubs 


In Manhattan, thirty people banqueted | 
and all of them made speeches. Reason: | 


they were all either hosts of the New 


York Kingsley Club or guests from the | 
Philadelphia Kingsley Club, both of which | 
organizations are composed of stammerers | 


who like to help themselves by public 
speechifying. The Philadelphia Kingsley 
Club was formed some twelve years ago 
by J. Stanley Smith, stuttering lawyer, 
who had been unable to get help from 
schools. It was named for the late great 
Stammering Charles (Westward Ho!) 


Kingsley. Friends of Lawyer Smith soon | 
established the New York Kingsley Club | 
Which has about 25 members and meets | 


in Christ Church House. Both clubs are 
devoted exclusively to those whose speech 
is impeded by nervous ‘conditions, hyper- 
Sensitivity. 





EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you arrive at the party and 


everybody’s “all dressed up” but you... 


be nonchalant ... LIGHT A MURAD. 


’ 


OP. Lorillard Co., Est, 1760 








Complete Your 
Permanent Record 


of 1929's significant events with the new bound 
volume of TIME. 

Volume XIV, July 1-December 30, is now ready. 
It is completely cross-indexed. Bound in dark blue 
buckram, gold lettering. Price, $5, postpaid. 

Address orders to M. E. Stillwell, TIME, 350 East 
22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

A few copies of Volumes IX, X, XI, XII, and 


XIII are also available at the same price. 








os the terraces of the Ter- 
race Restaurant... . tucked 
into pleasant places in the Man- 
hattan Room... . these tables for 
two create an aura of enchantment 
for the tete-a-téte. Soft lights from 
their modern lamps enhance the 
charm of the occupants . . . the 
sophisticated scene is a glamorous 
canvas for the setting... . the 
service is blissfully unobtrusive 
and smartly perfect .... Bernie 


Cummins’ (Exclusive Victor Re- | 


cord Artist) musie gives rhythm 
to the affair .... and, the food is 
a joy to linger over. 

Whether it’s a table for two ora 


banquet for hundreds, there’s the | 


same pleasant feeling of old-fash- 
ioned hospitality achieved in a 
strikingly modern manner. 


= = 
THE NEW YORKER has 2500 rooms 


one with a radio, tub 
... Servidor and cir- 


. every 
and shower . 
culating ice-water. Four popular 
priced restaurants .. . floor secre- 
with immediate 
access to theatres, shops and business 
... direct tunnel connection to 
Pennsylvania Station .... B. & O. 
Motor Coach connection ... room 
rates $3.50 a day and upward. 
859 of the rooms are $5.00 or less. 
Suites $11 a day and upward. 


taries ... located 


NEW YORKER 
BONBONETTES 
NEW... delicious candies 
made from unique French 
recipes. Send $2 for a sou- 
venir pound box... add 
15e per pound for postage 

and packing. 


Trek 


REW YORKER 
RALPH HITZ, Managing Divector HOTEL 
34th St. at Sth Ave... New York City 





Orchestra; in Philadelphia 


TIME 


COMING 


National A ffairs 

Feb. 22—Washington’s birthday. 

Feb. 27—President Hoover’s reception 
to members of the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments; at the White House. 

Feb. 25—March 1o—Maneuvers of U. S. 
battle fleets and Army units; at Panama 
Canal Zone. 

March 6—President Hoover’s reception 
to Army and Navy officials; at the White 
House. 

March 1o—Trial of Edward L. Doheny; 
at Washington, D. C. 


Foreign News 

March 2—12—Fourteen hundredth semi- 
annual Trade Fair; at Leipzig, Germany. 
Expected attendance: more than 185,000. 

March 6—Birthday of Empress Nagako 
of Japan. 

March 7—Eightieth birthday of Thomas 
G. Masaryk, president of Czechoslovakia. 


Aeronautics 
Close of International Aircraft 
Show; at St. Louis. 

March 1—Exhibition of German air- 
planes, seaplanes. gliders; in Manhattan. 
Sponsors: German Aero Club, Ministry of 
Transportation. 

March 1—Inauguration of full fleet 
passenger service on New York, Rio & 
Buenos Aires Line. 


Feb. 23 


Music 
Feb. 25 
sociation 
Music; at 
hattan. 
Feb. 27—World premiére of Pizzetti’s 
Rondo Veneziano, to be played by New 
York Philharmonic Symphony orchestra, 
Arturo Toscanini conducting; in Manhat- 
tan. 
March 


Concert by the Alumnae As- 
of Fontainebleau School of 


the National Arts Club, Man- 


7—Concert by the Philadelphia 
Guest con- 
ductor: Tullio Serafin, of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 


Art 

Feb. 21-—March 11—Exhibit of modern 
architecture, auspices of the Architects 
Club of Chicago; in Chicago 

Feb. 21—March 13—Annual exhibit of 
the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh; at 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 

Feb. 28—March 30—Annual exhibit of 
the Society of Independent Artists; at 
Grand Central Palace. Manhattan. 

March 3—10—International Antique Ex- 
position at Grand Central Palace, Man- 
hattan. 

March s5—Sale of 
marbles; in London. 


famed Lansdowne 


| S port 


BOWLING 

March 1-April 6—American Bowling 
Congress; at Cleveland. 

BoxING 

Feb. 27—Jack Sharkey v. Phil 
(heavyweights); at Miami, Fla. 

BICYCLES 

March 2-8—Six-day race at Madison 
Square Garden, Manhattan. 


Scott 
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NASSAU 


BAHAMAS 


Paradise Found! 


Good-bye to Manhattan... good- 
bye to bleak wintry winds! The $.S. 
Munargo sails gayly out of port 
on her weekly journey to the Isle 
of June, to a land of Paradise! 


Summertime’s there, and blustery March 
is left behind; sports are at their height. 
Swimming in sky-blue waters, along a shore 
of smooth, coral-tinted sand, golfing under 
a sea-blue sky, tennis on fast championship 
courts, yachting and boating to beautiful 
under-sea gardens and to the fascinating 
isles round-about, dancing and dining at 
the magnificient New Colonial Hotel —a 
lovely jewel in a tropic setting—or the 
Royal Victoria Hotel, quaint, homelike. 


Sixty hours from New York on the luxur- 
ious §.S. Munargo, sailings every Friday. 
A delightful overnight run from Miami, 
three times weekly by the magnificient §.S. 
New Northland. No passports required. 


For Information 


and Steamer Reservations 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Mn La. Li, Li, ML, Li, i, he, Mi, Ln, Lr, hr, 


Take TIM E— it’s Brief 


“ALL ABOUT 
HAWAII” 


ILLUSTRATED 











Standard Guide-Book tells you History, 
Legends, Travel Facilities, Hotels, 
Steamships, Motor Trips, Costs of 
Travel. 


Send One Dollar to— 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


P. O. Box A-3080, Hawaii 


Honolulu, 
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What Is Inside? 


yo can’t judge a watch or 
sausage by outside appear- 
ance. It is the “inside story” 

that reveals the worth of each. 


ONES 
DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 


The delightfully piquant seasoning — 
according to the old New England 
recipe of “Aunt Sally” Jones — adds a 
palate pleasing zest to the corn-and- 
milk-fed young pork, from which 
Jones Dairy Farm Sausage has always 
been made since 1834, 


Jones Dainy Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
In Wisconsin’s great dairy center — owned 
and operated by the Jones Family since 1834 


Scotts Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns: I 


Sodin six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that wr: out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 

The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeksyou have 
sluxuriant lawnlike the deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
grassin ourillustrated booklet,’‘ Bent Lawns.” 
Mailed on’ request. 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
166 Main opreet Maryeville, Ohio 


’ Science Will Stride 


Forward This Year 


N ANY new and remarkable dis- | 
4 coveries are foreseen for the 
coming year New and old diseases 
will be conquered by medicine. Prog- 
ress in chemistry and new astronom- 
ical discoveries are in the offing 
Science News-Letter gives a brief and 
enjoyable weekly summary of every 
hews event in all branches of science, 


Science News-Letter 


Introductory offer: 
$1 for 13 weeks 
$2 for 6 months 
2165 B St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











A College Principal Invites You to Europe | 


Newest liner ‘‘Europa.’’ 9 Countries. 
Includes five-day Alpine motor-coach 
trip from Nice to Geneva. Passion Play. 
Culturalleadership. Business Manage- | 
ment American Express Company. 
Write for details and map. George 
Collen, Principal, Virginia College, 
Roanoke, Virginia. Sail June 18. 


$1298—Complete—75 Days 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


ds 

Mawete Delivered at your door. We pay the post- 
up Books age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savings. Be sure to 

l send posteard for Clarkson’s catalog. 
y EE Write for ourgreat book catalog. 
This catalog is a short course in 
40° literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
ig ica’s leading universities; 300,000 book lovers 

buy from it. Free if you write now. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO., 





246 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TIME 


BOOKS 


Armigerent 

Tue AmMAzon—Elliot Paul—Liveright 
($2.50). 

Author Paul tells this fantastic story as 
if it had happened to himself, and so 
plausibly that it ceases to appear fantastic. 
The narrator, a U. S. newspaperman in 
Paris, gets into talk with another ex-U. S. 
soldier in a café, and hears a strange yarn 
about a signalling detachment of 40 women 
who managed to get up to the front. Their 
commander, Lieutenant Alberta Snyder, 
had drilled them into a fine body of 
women. During the drive against the 
Hindenburg Line they did yeoman service 
at the field telephones; an infuriated but 
harassed commanding officer allowed them 
to stay. Some of them were killed; their 
lieutenant was captured by the Germans. 

At this point the narrator is recalled to 
the U. S., but there he does some detec- 
tive work. From Alberta’s mother on 
Cape Cod, from the War Department. 
from a Boston War veteran who has mar- 
ried one of the amazons, he picks up more 
of Lieutenant Alberta’s story. In the files 
of the War Department he is agreeably 
astonished to find records of her. ‘“‘When 
first I told Colonel Cole that I was trying 
to trace a woman who had served in the 
signal corps, I had been pleased that he 
showed no surprise. After I became bet- 
ter acquainted with him I realized he 
would have felt no amazement if I had 
| asked him about a troop of llamas. He 
was willing to believe that anything might 
have happened in the A. E. F.’ 

Back in Europe again, he unearths the 
last missing clue to Alberta’s fate, and 
finally discovers her in Paris. By this 
time he is in love with her, although they 
have never exchanged a word. But when 
he meets a German War ace who has been 
looking frantically for her; and with 
whom she is really in love, he does an 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Tre ‘Inc., enclosing check or 
money -order tocoverregularretail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


AN ANTHOLOGY oF INVECTIVE AND ABUSE — 
Hugh Kingsmill—Dial ($2.50). A collection of 
the best that has been said, written ina satirical, 

sarcastic or downright disapproving vein. (See 
Tre, Feb. 17.) 

PenptInG HeAveN—William Gerhardi—Har per 
($2.50). Women were most of the troubles which 
dogged Max’s erratic footsteps; too successful a 
Lothario, his amorous progress got in the way of 
his life work. A brilliantly amusing story. 

(Time, Feb. 10.) 

Men, MarriaGre AND Me—Peggy Hopkins Joyce 
—Macaulay ($2.50). The much-married Peggy 
Joyce telis the who, what, when, how, where of 
her trips to the altar; gives ten commandments 
for husbands, much other instructive and enter- 
taining matter. Not funnier than Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes, but more factual. (Time, Feb.17.) 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 








Small Investor 


Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company Class A Stock 
may be purchased on our 
monthly investment plan. 
Present price levels are 
extremely attractive and the 
yield is over 8% in stock 
dividends. 


To Subscribe write for 
Class A Circular B-25 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 


61 Broadway New York City 





THERE are thousands 


of periodicals— 
There is just ONE 


Newsmagazine 


4 


Inventory yourepockets! One has a bit 
of paper scribbled with memos and 
jottings—another money—another 
cards and stamps. Keep things in 
order—instantly available—in a 
smart 5in 1 ROBINSON REMIND- 
ER. It’sa Reminder, Billminder, 
Card Case, License and Identifi- 

cation Holder and Stamp Case 
all in one small, handy article. 
In five genuine leathers. Re- 
minder has perforated coupon 
pages—Jot It Down, Tear Out 
When Attended To. Trade a 
dollar bill for a **5 in 1" at 
Stationers, Gift Shops, De- 
partment and Other 
Stores. Your nearest 
dealer’s name furnished EACH 
on request. 











| tor 


for \\s 
ards License [stamps |Bi 


NT ROBINSON. 
INDER- 


RosBinSON MF6G.Co. Westfield, Mass. 








Her E is the 


center of tire cord and fabric 
manufacture. Low overhead, 
high production, and short, fa- 
vorable hauls to a rich sectional 
market where car ownership is 
increasing most rapidly, combine 
to attract the tire industry. 


Engineers who weigh carefully 
every factor can reach but one 
conclusion: 


For cost of land and plant, for 
low overhead and high produc- 
tiveness, for accessibility to the 
richest markets of the Atlantic 
seaboard, and for a complete 
agreement of all the factors that 
assure success—there is no loca- 
tion so favorable as Piedmont 
Carolinas. 


Executives who want all the 
facts should read this book — 
“Piedmont Carolinas.” A more 
specific survey of the success- 
factors of this region will be 
presented to manufacturers 
who are seriously in- 

terested. Address 

Industrial Dept., 

Room 836, Mer- 

cantile Bldg., 

Charlotte, N.C. 


ada a KARIN 


DUKE POWER 


COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 


AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 





| who dared to meet his eye. 























TIME 


inconspicuous Sidney Carton, and leaves 
them together. 

Author Elliot Paul is advisory editor of 
transition and has dedicated his book to 
Her Upsettledness Gertrude Stein (famed 
maker of verbal crazy quilts); but he has 
written it in the good old-fashioned way. 
A native of Massachusetts, he is the au- 
thor of a bill against censorship introduced 
in the State Legislature by Senator Henry 
Parkman Jr. last December. His other 
books: Jndelible, Impromptu, Imperturbe, 
Low Run Tide, Lava Rock. 
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What Ho! 


Mr. MULLINER SPEAKING—P. G. Wode- | 


house—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 
“ “Here you are, 


sat is, I’m afraid, sir. A gentleman hap- 
pened to step on it. You can’t step on 
a nat,’ he said, sententiously, ‘not without 
hurting it. That tat is not the yat it was.’ ” 

Author Pelham Grenville Wodehouse, in 
his way, is a master of musical-comedy 
dialog, especially in the dialect of the 
stage Englishman of very high or low de- 
gree. Mr. Mulliner Speaking is a collec- 
tion of his sprightly tales: the narrator in 
each case is the affably reminiscent Mr. 
Mulliner, who holds forth to his jaw- 
dropped cronies in the bar of the Angler’s 
Rest. In every case the hero, or the goat, 
is some pin-headed nephew or vague cou- 


&¢ | sin of Mr. Mulliner’s: the vicissitudes re- 


lated are as improbable and as fetching as 
the language they are told in. Uncle 
Cedric, onetime gnu-hunter, all-time bore, 


$ | is shot by the vindictive Charlotte; Archi- 
| bald wins a bride by his one accomplish- 


ment, the imitation of a just-successful 
hen; Roland gets into terrible trouble be- 
cause a snake has been put in somebody 
else’s bed—and so on. When Mr. Mulliner 
is speaking, no one else can open his mouth 
—or even wants to, except for the occa- 
sional, irrepressible guffaw. 

Author Wodehouse, 48, has published 20 
or 30 books, he cannot remember which. 
As well known for his musical comedy 
librettos as for his books, he once wrote 
five at once, which were produced simul- 
taneously. He is an Englishman, lives in 
London. Other books: Fish Preferred, 
Money for Nothing, Divots, Meet Mr. 
Mulliner, The Small Bachelor, Carry On, 
Jeeves. 
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Manhattan Night 

Pay Day—Nathan Asch—Payson & 
Clarke ($2.50). 

Jim was the kind of Manhattan clerk 
you see in the subway—talking loud and 
big, ogling flappers, staring down anyone 
This story 
tells how he spent a day, a night. As Jim 
is a perfect type, except for being a little 


| more galvanically lively than the ordinary, 


his is a story that tells much about Man- 
hattan, about the hundreds of thousands 
of Manhattanites he represents. He 
works because he has to, in order to have 


| fun—also because he has to. His fun 


may seem cheap to you; it was expensive 
to him. One night cost him most of a 
week’s pay; taking a lunch-counter wait- 
ress to the cinema, then a round of speak- 
easies, taxis, dancing, drunkenness, a 
fight; home again in the subway to catch 





sir,’ he said. ‘Here’s | 
your rat. A little the worse for wear, this | 
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Listed Common Stocks 


on the 


New York Stock 
Exchange 


We have prepared a list of 
sixty dividend paying stocks, 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, selling below $50 a 
share and attractive for yield 


also 


a list of fifty-two dividend pay- 
ing stocks, listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, now 
selling at $50 to $100 a share 
and attractive for yield. 


These lists (fourth edition) 
together with our 


Daily Market Letter 


may be obtained by 
writing for Analyses F-24 


| JACKSON Bros. 
BOESEL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges 


332 So. La Salle St. 


Chicago 


26 Broadway 
New York 
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These European flavours are identical with those 
* flavours served abroad because they are made in 
the same distilleries. Just the ingredients you need 
for smooth cocktails, punches, mixed drinks. 


HOLLOWAY’S LONDON 


DRY Especially Distilled for the Ameri- 
can Market. Direct from London. 


GRENADINE NUYENS’ 
Made in France Since 1802. A Delicious 
Flavouring Syrup for Manifold Uses. 


CALORIC PUNCH Bacardi 


Flavour. From Stockholm. A Luscious Flavour 
Similar to Bacardi... A Good Mixer... If your 
grocer cannot supply you, write us. ‘Modern 
and Old-fashioned Cocktail Recipes,’ a 
new recipe booklet sent free on request. 


Address DepartmentT. 


B. B. DORF & COMPANY, Inc. 
350 West 31st Street, New York City 
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two hours’ sleep before the office; his 
mother’s light still on. 

Mr. Asch has crammed a lot into this 
staccato, cinematic account—none the 
less a faithful picture for being jumbled, 
strident, cacophonous, blaring. Pay Day 
has this advantage over the newsreel any 
Manhattanite, any urbanite, performs in 
every day; it has been edited, cut, cap- 
tioned by an author-cinemartist. The re- 
sult is a good movie. 

Author Nathan Asch, 28, was born in 
Poland, came to the U. S. when he was 
13, went to school, college, worked in 
Wall St., became an author at 23. Other 
books: The Office, Love in Chartres. 

6 
Wilder-ness 

THe WoMAN OF 
Wilder—Boni ($2.50). 

When Thornton Wilder wrote The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey it was read by 
more than 250,000 people. Most of them 
could not even pronounce the title cor- 
rectly. Many are still arguing about what 
the story meant. Author Wilder’s books 
are polished, scholarly, classical. Never- 
theless, the U. S. acclaims him. The secret 
of Author Wilder’s success is his style— 
one of the most readable styles ever pro- 
duced by a U. S. writer. Highbrows call 
it limpid. Plain people call it pretty 
smooth. 

The Story. The first part of The 
Woman of Andros, says Author Wilder, is 
based on the Andria, comedy of Latin 
Playwright Terence (circa 185-159 B. C.) 
which in turn was based on two lost plays 
by Greek Playwright Menander (342-291 
B.C.). On Brynos, one of the lesser islands 
of the Greek Archipelago, lives Chrysis 
the courtesan, the woman from Andros. 
She is the scandal of the island, not be- 
cause of her loose behavior, for she is both 
dignified and circumspect, but by her “airs 
and graces.” She gives weekly banquets, 
to which she invites all the most attrac- 
tive young men: they discuss high matters 
of philosophy. “She cited often the say- 
ing of Plato that the true philosophers are 
the young men of their age. ‘Not,’ she 
would add, ‘because they do it very well; 
but because they rush upon ideas with 
their whole soul. Later one philosophizes 
for praise, or for apology, or because it 
is a complicated intellectual game.’ ” 
Chrysis recites Greek tragedies, of which 
she knows many by heart. Occasionally 
one of the young men is allowed to stay 
for the night. Many of them are in love 
with her; none dreams of marrying her. 
for in spite of her superior education and 
her charm, her social position is not much 
better than that of a slave. 

Her household is a queer one: marriage 
and children not being allowed her, she 
has adopted old broken-down waifs and 
strays, who give her nothing but jealous 
abuse, but on whom she can spend her 
attection. She knew that “life had no won- 
derful surprises after all and that its most 
dificult burden was the incommunicability 
of love.” Chrysis thinks she has grown 
beyond passion, but in spite of herself 
falls in love with Pamphilus, most silent 
of her guests, the son of the principai man 
on the island. But one day Pamphilus 
meets Chrysis’ younger sister, Glycerium, 
who has been kept hidden in the house, 
and who has stolen out for a walk. They 
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Plan on motor boating. No other sport offers its equiv- 
alent in health, spirited thrills and real safety. No 
other sport offers every member of the family an equal 
opportunity to revel in the delights of the out-of-doors 
afloat. And you will find no other boat, offering so much 
in hand-wrought beauty... in enduring design . . . in 
speed ... staunchness ... trim comforts... or 
maneuverability as a genuine Honduras mahogany 
Hackereraft! Compare thirty-six years’ designing and 
building experience—an illustrious background of world- 
famous racing triumphs—speed records in stock boat 
design without a parallel—a tangible superiority of 
performance. Hackercraft ownership is sought out by 
sportsmen and yachtsmen who know the advantages of 
paying slightly more for a very much better product. 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 


520 River Drive Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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become lovers; when Glycerium is preg- 
nant she tells her sister, who is ill, and the 
shock hastens Chrysis’ death. Glycerium 
dies too, in childbirth; the queer house- 
hold is sold into slavery; and nothing is 
left of Chrysis but the memory of a few 
young men, and the epitaph she once spoke 
for herself with no one to hear it but the 
sea: “Stranger, near this spot lies Chrysis, 
daughter of Arches of Andros: the ewe 
that has strayed from the flock lives many 
years in one day and dies at a great age 
\when the sun sets.” 

The Significance. Author Wilder 
writes of paganism which to all intents is 
nearly Christian; of an almost prehistoric, 
primitive community which is more cul- 
tivated, up-to-date, than a comparable 
community today. Not that Author Wilder 
is primarily didactic, but that his beliefs 
show plainly through the words he has 
written. He is an exception among U. S. 
writers in that he is a believing Christian. 
He writes tales of artless faith cast in 
exotic settings. An accomplished artist, 
his drawing employs an apparently simple, 
but effective and carefully studied line, 
and he knows where to draw it. 

The Author. Thornton Niven Wilder, 
famed, young, bespectacled, was born in 
Madison, Wis. (1897), but his family are 
New Englanders. He spent his early years 
in China, where his father, Amos P., was 
Consul-General; went to Thatcher School, 
California; graduated from Yale in 1920. 
At Yale he was a member of the “Pun- 
dits,” band of undergraduate intellectuals 
which met fortnightly under the aegis of 
Dr. William Lyon Phelps. Author Wilder’s 
first book, The Cabala, was a succés d’- 
estime; his second, The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey, won him the Pulitzer Prize 














THORNTON NIVEN WILDER 
. knows where to draw the line. 


($1,000) in 1928, when he was a master 
at Lawrenceville Academy. He is slim, 
dark, nervous, baldish; speaks in a stum- 
bling rush when excited. He admires 
Authors James Joyce, the late great Mar- 
cel Proust, Ernest Hemingway, Glenway 
Wescott, Francis Scott Fitzgerald. He has 
also written: The Angel That Troubled the 
Waters, The Trumpet Shall Sound (a 
play). He is now lecturing on classical 
literature at the University of Chicago. 
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Christian Soldier 

RetreaAT—C. R. 
($2.50). 

When the Rev. Elliot Warne left his 
snug little parish in* England to go to 
France as an earnest, sensitive, high- 
minded chaplain, he could not have picked 
a worse time. He joined his unit, an 
artillery brigade in Gough’s Fifth Army, 
in the spring of 1918, four hours before 
Ludendorff launched his spring offensive. 
The first barrage shattered Chaplain 
Warne’s nerve. For the next three weeks 
of nightmare, as the lines bent daily back- 
ward but never quite broke, he was in an 
increasing agony of bewildered fear and 
uselessness. Said one of the mess: ‘This 
parson of ours came out, I should say, 
thinking he was going to preach a Jihad.* 
All parsons do, to a certain extent. And 
what happens—some of ’em turn into 
quite good mess caterers, and that’s about 
all.” Chaplain Warne did not even turn 
into a good mess-caterer. Confronted by 
the daily reality of war and what seemed 
to his unseeing eyes the no less horrible 
callousness of his fellows, first his courage, 
then his preconceived notions, then his 
faith, then his reason, gave way. He was 
carried off at last to a hospital to die like 
a dog with rabies. 

Though Retreat does not throw a beam 
of flattering light on army chaplains, the 
book has been praised by no less a church- 
man than gloomy Dean Inge, of London’s 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Said he: “One of 
the best and most original of the new war 
books.” Author C. R. Benstead, 33, 6 ft., 
5 in., entered the War as a private, won 
a commission in the Gunners. He served 
at the Somme, the Ancre, Vimy Ridge, 
Arras, Passchendaele, was with the Fifth 
Army in the near-disastrous spring of 1918 
his book tells about. He was mentioned 
in despatches, decorated with the Military 
Cross. After the War he finished at Cam- 
bridge, joined the Navy, is now Instructor 
Lieutenant Commander, H. M. S. Em- 
peror of India. Other books: Round the 
World with Battle Cruisers; St. Ange, the 
Adventure of Richard Conway Bowen; 
Beginner’s Luck. 


Benstead—Century 


Ghetto 


Jews WitHout Money—Michael Gold 
—Liveright ($3). 

Not all Jews have money; some, like 
Author Gold’s family, live in the slums, 
are too poor ever to get away. Says Au- 
thor Gold: “Bedbugs are what people 
mean when they say: Poverty. There are 
enough pleasant superficial liars writing in 
America. I will write a truthful book of 
Poverty; I will mention bedbugs.” 

Gold’s parents came from Rumania to 
a Manhattan East Side tenement in Chrys- 
tie Street. They were orthodox Jews, 
decent, kindly people, believed in dybbuks 
(evil spirits). Manhattan tenement life 
shocked their kindliness and decency, did 
nof shake their faith in evil spirits. Chrys- 
tie Street was in the red-light district, 
under the protection of Tammany Hall. 
Mike Gold never forgot his fifth birthday, 
for that night two gunmen shot it out in 
the back yard. 

Mike and his gang played in vacant lots 


*Holy war. 
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when they could, but mostly in the street, 
Once one of them was attacked by a per- 
vert. Mike’s little sister was killed by a 
truck. 

Father Gold was a house-painter, until 
he fell from a scaffold and broke all the 
bones in his feet. He was also a wonderful 
storyteller: some of his tales took weeks to 
finish. Mike discovered afterward that 
they came from the Arabian Nights: his 
father had heard them in Oriental market- 
places, from Turkish or Rumanian peas- 
ants. Once his father tried voting. He was 
taken by a Jewish Tammany man to the 
polls, voted three times, was suddenly hit 
over the head with a blackjack. Groaned 
he to his wife: “Katie, you were right. 
Voting is only for Irish bums. Never again 
will I do such a dangerous thing.” 

Gyp the Blood, famed killer of Gambler 
Rosenthal, was in Mike’s public school 
class. Some of Mike’s pals grew up to be 
rich; one of them became a gunman. Mike 
ends his own story at the point where he 
tired of selling papers and began to look 
for a job—not because he wanted to be 
rich (he hated capitalism) but to stay 
alive. 

Forty times he has been chased by 
cops for taking part in street demonstra- 
tions; 20 strikes have had his help. In 
Boston he became an anarchist; Mexico 
converted him to Communism. Onetime 
editorial assistant to Max Eastman of the 
late great Masses, three years ago he be- 
came editor of the only artistic-radical 
magazine left in the U. S., the New Masses, 
in which Jews Without Money appeared 
serially. He has had two plays produced: 
Hoboken Blues, Fiesta. Says he: “Both 
were flops.” He has also written 120 
Million. He is on the board of the New 











MIKE GOLD 


He mentions bedbugs. 


Playwrights’ Theatre supported by Capi- 


talist Otto H. Kahn. Last February the 
New Playwrights gave a dinner, invited 
Maecenas Kahn, made many speeches at- 
tacking capitalism, prophesying the tr- 
umph of the workers. Banker Kahn, bland, 
smiling, replied in the best speech of the 
evening. Intimated he: I give my money 
gladly to artistic experiments, am willing to 
take a chance on thereby upsetting the 
social order. 
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...Ventilate your office, store or workshop with 
an Ilg ElectricVentilator. ... make sure the air you 
breathe is as pure.as the water you drink. 


... Everyone feels better and works better where 
there is an Ilg Electric Ventilator—the change in the 
atmosphere is delightful. It's the making of a per- 
fect day in any kind of weather—winter or summer. 
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goods dealer for a demonstration of the Ilg Electric 
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